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TO THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATORS 
Of the United Kingdom of 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The KING , LORDS , and COMMONS , 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

THE FOLLOWING ELUCIDATIONS , 

tending to lhew the critical fituation in which this king- 
dom at prefent (lands refpedting provifions, in confe- 
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tional concern, and the neceffity of fpeedily recurring 
to experience , as the only fafe balls of legiflative regu- 
lations, if we wifh to preferve the tranquillity of the 
Rate, and our own exiftence as a free and independ- 
ent nation, are refpedtfully infcribed by 

Their ever faithful, humble, 

and mod obedient fervant, 


JAMES ANDERSON. 
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A CALM INVESTIGATION, &c. 


•At a time like the prefent, when every individual is 
anxious to difcover the paeans of alleviating the diftrefs 
with which this nation is threatened by a great failure in 
the crops, it becomes a duty in every member of the com- 
munity, who has refiedted upon the fubjedt, to fubmit 
his obfervations to the public, with a view to elucidate fuch 
points as have fallen particularly under his obfervation in 
that department of fociety with which he has been chiefly 
converfant. Such are the motives that induce me to take 
up the pen upon the prefent occafion. The line of life in 
which I have chiefly moved from my earlieft infancy, has 
obliged me to attend, with an uninterrupted deadinefs, to 
a great number of particulars connedted with this fubjedl, 
in confequence of which I have beheld the approach of 
the prefent calamity with a boding anxiety for more than 
twenty years pad ; fo that at this moment, whatever con - 
cern I may feel from the events of the prefent day, they 
have net excited in my mind the fmalleft degree of fur - 
prife. If the prefent awful moment lhall have the effedt 
to induce thofe who alone have it in their power to remove 
the evil, to lay add e, for a time, party prejudices, and 
favourite theories, and to apply their minds ferioufly to 
a calm invedigation of fadts that will fpeak a flrong lan- 
guage, we may in that cafe, perhaps, have rcafon at lad 
to be thankful for this fevere difpenfaticn of Providence, 
however afflidting it may be in the mean time, for thus 
being the means of warding off yet greater evils that 
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threaten us. But if the prefent warning fliall be defpifed, 
and the fubjedt be coniidered as of a light and accidental 
nature, to remove which temporary expedients alone 
(which only fkin over the wound but do not heal it) are 
neceftary, the opportunity once loft may in all probability 
never return. 

For my own part, impelled as I am by a ftrong fenfe ot 
duty, and at the fame time deeply impreffed with a con- 
feioufnefs of the importance of the fubjedl, I {hall en- 
deavour to proceed in the talk with that fteadinefs and 
circumlpedlion which I recommend to others. I otally 
unconnedled as I am with all parties in the ftate, having 
fcarcely a fenfation of partiality for any one perfon but on 
account of his good or bad qualities in as far as they can 
be dilcovered by his actions, and having now no ohjedl in 
this world but to glide gently down the declivity till the 
feene clofes, I can have no motive of either hope or fear 
to ftimulate to that which reafon fhall not approve, or 
to intimidate from doing that which appears to be right. 

I contemplate a number of human beings around me who 
have a much greater part of their journey to run than 
I have ; and the refleftion, that I fhall at leaft have en- 
deavoured, to the beft of my power, to render their paf- 
lage more fmooth and pleafing than it might have been, 
will prove confolatory when other comforts perhaps may 
be withdrawn. 

Though nothing can be more becoming than the 
promptitude and fteadinefs with which both houfes of par- 
liament have proceeded to deliberate on the means of giv- 
ing fuch temporary alleviations to the general diftrefs as fall 
within their power at the moment to afford ; nor perhaps could 
more proper meafures have been devifed than moft of thofe 
which they have adopted for that purpofe ; yet here they muft 
not flop. The circumftances of the times call for more per- 
manent meafures, with a view to guard againft the recur- 
6 rence 
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rence of fimilar evil*. Upon this point I mod cordially 
agree in opinion with thofe judicious Members in both 
Houfes of Parliament, who, though they fee the neceffity 
of fom e, permanent meafures calculated for this purpofe, yet 
deprecate the idea of any hajly and precipitate alterations, 
which, when not duly deliberated upon, fcarcely ever fail 
to do more harm than good. Could my feeble voice have 
any influence in this cafe, it ihould be exerted in re- 
commending in the moft earned manner, that time be 
allowed for the cooled deliberation and the utmod invedi- 
gation of the fubjeft, in order that the minds of men, 
which have been taken as it were by furprife, from the 
unexpedled and fudden appearance of this alarming malady, 
may have leifure to regain their wonted tranquillity, fo 
as to be allowed to purfue the inquiry with that caution 
which the importance of the fubjedf requires. 

That it is a matter of confiderable difficulty to difcover 
what is bed, no one will prefume to deny: that fomc ra- 
dical error has imperceptibly crept into the fydem of legi- 
flation refpedfing the prod u (3 ion of corn, few perfons who 
attend to the fituation of this country at the prefent mo- 
ment, and for fome time pad, in regard to this particular, 
will have much hefitation to admit. If errors have 
been committed, thefe cannot be of the mod obvious na- 
ture, otherwife the majority of both Houfes of Parliament 
could not have inadvertently been led into them ; their 
judgment , therefore, mud have been milled, not their will 
perverted. An error in judgment however, wherever ft 
does take place, cannot be corredfed in a moment. The 
mind, when it has been accudomed for a long time to 
view any objedl in a certain light, cannot, without great 
leifure and reiterated efforts, he brought to view it in 
another : but if it be awakened by alarming incidents, fird 
to entertain a doubt that it may have been wrong, 
though it cannot fee how or where, yet, while in this 
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date it will advert to fads when they prefent themfelves 
that it would not other wife have regarded ; and it may 
come thus by degrees to difcover the right path, and vo- 
luntarily relinquifh an error, which it would perhaps have 
retained with pertinacity had it been fuddenly forced by 
an ill advifed temerity hadily to decide. There are many 
men of found underdanding and excellent difpofitions in 
this country, who, from their fituations in fociety, have 
had time and opportunity, through the courfe of a long 
life, to make patient invedigations with regard to matters 
of this kind ; who, though they have no defire to ob- 
trude themfelves on the world, like the bufy bodies that 
are continually on the watch for any popular topic to dis- 
play their folly, will yet be invited when a proper op- 
portunity occurs (more efpecially fhould they fee that men 
of eminence are difpofed to liften to the fuggedions of ex- 
perience) to dep forward, and communicate, with tem- 
per and moderation, the refult of their judicious obfer- 
vations. A few men of this defcription, when they are 
thus induced to exert themfelves, prove highly beneficial 
to fociety. — All of them having the fame objedt in view, 
though each may deviate into fome particular error, which 
the fallibility of human nature mull ever induce, yet 
thefe unintentional errors will be kindly corredted by the 
others, and truth will thus be at lad eflablifhed ; but in 
precipitate councils nothing of that kind can take place ; 
and didrefs in this indance, as in every exertion pro- 
duced by inconfiderate impulfe, mud be the confequence. 

I have obferved with no fmall degree of concern, for 
many years pad, among men who judly rank with the 
foremod in refpedl to talents in this country, a tendency 
to cherifh an opinion, that Britain is incapable of produc- 
ing provifions fufficient for maintaining its increafing po- 
pulation. This is a prejudice that derives its origin en- 
tirely from ideas that have been cafually imbibed in youth ; 
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and which, from the fituation of life in which thefe 
perfons move, they never have had an opportunity of 
correcting, from experience. Had thefe perfons been in 
the practice of experiencing, from their own operations, 
the effects of proper culture upon the foil, as I have 
been, they never could have fuffered fuch unfounded no- 
tions to have difturbed their reft, or to have influenced 
their conduct ; as, 1 am lorry to fay, it has done in fome 
very important public concerns. The earth is an indul- 
gent mother to all her children, ever ready to yield her 
ftores in abundance to all thofe who know properly how 
to draw them from her ; nor is there any perfon at this 
moment alive (or ever did exift), properly acquainted 
with things of that nature, who can fay that he ever 
faw a country, fituated as this is, which had made but an 
approximation towards its utmoft degree of poflible pro- 
du6tivenefs. As to this country in its prcfent ftate, rich 
as it may be deemed by many, I do not know that I have 
ever yet feen a Angle acre of it that could not be made 
to yield a confiderable deal more of human fuftenance 
than it now does: and there are perhaps few acres within 
this ifland (bare rock or water excepted) which might 
not be brought by human induftrv, continued for a fuf- 
ficient length of time, to a ftate of producSivenefs nearly 
equal to the beft in it at prefent. 

I am aware, that though I fpeak thus, as a farmer, 
from my own perfonal experience, and do it without 
the fmalleft dread cf being contradicted at any future pe- 
riod by thofe who have had equal experience with myfelf ; 
I have but little chance of making an impreflion on the 
minds of thofe who have been accuftomed, without ex- 
perience, to judge otherwife ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that fo few of even thofe who follow rural oc- 
cupations in this country have been accuftomed to view 
the matter in the light wherein I now place it : yet that 

the 
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the faft is fo, there can be no doubt ; and I {hall have 
little difficulty, I believe, in the courfe of this inveftiga- 
tion, to produce fuch proofs of it as will, it may be 
hoped, be fufficient to remove all the fears that have been 
entertained on this head. 


^ On the influence of an increafed 'population on the 
price of Grain . 

A law has been enacted during the prefent fertion of 
parliament, for the purpofe of afcertaining the number 
of people in Britain ; which fhould have parted over with- 
out notice by me, had I not perceived, that it points to 
an intended line of conduit which can never prove Sa- 
lutary, but muft be always deftrudtive in the higheft de- 
gree, viz. That of attempting to direct the details of 
private bufinefs by the intervention of legal regulations. 
This is a thing that has been attempted fo often, has 
been fo univerfally found to prove inefficacious as to the 
purpofe propofed, and has fo frequently produced an 
cffeit direftly the reverfe of what was intended by it, that 
one might have thought this reiterated experience alone, 
without any exertion of reafoning (which has often been 
fuccefsfully employed to {hew that it never could be other- 
wife), would have been fufficient to prevent men from 
now recurring to it But if that be not the intention 

of 


* Mirabeau the elder, in contemplating this very fubjeft, thus writes 
in the year 1760. ‘ Le delire de la plupart des gouverncmens fut de fe 
croire prtpofes a tout faire, &. d'agir en confequcnce, tandis qu’ils ne font en 
effet qu'a laificr faire et empecher I'injuftice et la lefion. Une des luites les 
plus naturelle de ce preftige, et celle que furprend le plus par 1’apparencc 
du devoir, c\ft de fe croire oblige de veiller a la fubn lienee de fnjets 
de l’etat. Rome dans fa fplendeur, la plus cruel et la plus defaftre des 
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of bringing forward this law, For what purpofe was it 
brought forward at the prefent time ? If that be the in- 
tention, it will require but very little political acumen 
to prove, that it cannot effedt the purpofe aimed at. 
Either the amount of the population can be afcertained 
with accuracy, or it cannot. If this particular cannot be 
afcertained with precifion, which I could bring very fatis- 
fadtory reafons to fhew muft be the cafe *, then it muft 

be 

republiques . . . . fe croyoit, dans Ie terns meme de fes mceurs aufteres, 
oblige'e de faire des diftributions de bled a dcs citoyens oififs qui ren- 
doint les deliberations de la place ft orageufes, et ces diftributions memes 
devinrent enfin le prix de Ton efclavage. Un branche de cette erreur 
a aflervi et detruit la plus e^itereflante portion de Tagr'culture, et a intro- 
duit le monopole fur les campagnes et fur les cultivateurs.” 

In quoting fuch paflages as thefe 1 w Ih to free myfelf from the im- 
putation of entertaining paradoxical opinions : for although it does not 
require the fpirit of infpiration, to difcover that whatever tends to make 
the lower clafles of men rely upon any thing elfe than their own induf- 
trious exertions for their fupport, muft have a neceflar y tendency to un- 
nerve the arm of induftry, and introduce the mod deftrudtive of all difor- 
ders into the fyftem of political economy; and that the trying to enforce 
fuch a fyftem by legiflative coercions muft tend ftiil further to augment the 
evils thus begun; yet it is of ufe to ftiew that others have traced thefe 
effc&s when it could not be fufpe&ed that any allufion could be made 
to the prefent fituation of things, and where of courfe neither paflion, 
nor prejudice, nor intereft of any fort, could have tended to influence 
the judgment. The fame author afterwards adds : u On crut devoir, 

pefer la pain a tons les fujets de Tetat tener enfin fans cefle 

dans des mains toujours trop foibles et trop incertain pour un tel emploi, 
le thermometre de la fubiftance publique, et marquer le tarif d’une denr^e, 
dont il eft impoflifible de connoitre le prix nacarcJ.” He then proceeds to 
ftiew that the neceflary confequences are to frighten away farmers from 
their accuftomed employment, and thus to diminifh the quantity of grain 
produced, and of courfe to augment its price, and fo on. 

* Many attempts have been made to afeertain • the population of this 
country, but hitherto they have all proved illu five ; and in a country cir- 
cumftanced as this is, meafures much ftronger muft be adopted, than any 
that have hitherto been attempted, before it can be otherwife. It is 
impoflible to prevent a number of individuals from believing, when a 
meafure of this kind is brought forward with the fmaJleft countenance of 

the 
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be avowedly nugatory. But even if it could be afcertained 
truly, ftill it mud prove equally nugatory ; for the only 
ufc that can be made of it under this point of view, is 

to 


the members of adminiftration, that more is “ meant than meets the 
eye*,’* they therefore, from a fpirit of jealoufy, refolve to fruftrate the in- 
tent. In this way, I had an opportunity, a few years ago, to fee an 
attempt, made to number the people of Edinburgh, at the inftance of 
Sir John Sinclair, in which more care was taken to infure fuccefs than 
it is in the power of any adminiftrition in this country ever to enforce 
over the whole country at large. The magiflrates of that place were fo 
far zealous in the caufe, at that time, that they themfelves actually went 
round in perfon from houfe to houfe in taking up the lifts, with a view 
to enfure true returns ; yet in fpite of all this pains, I myfelf, who was 
then upon the fpot, knew many inftances where three or four were re- 
turned in place of five, fix, or eight perfons in the family; fo that I am 
altogether certain that that enumeration did not come within one fourth 
part of the truth. Similar deceptions muft in all cafes be expeded where 
the people who take up the lifts are ferious, and a true return is made* 
— But how is that to be expeded in the prefent cafe ? 

Where much duty is required of any fet of men in which they have no 
dired intereft, it can never fail but that it muft be performed with more or 
lefs remififnefs, according to the difpofitions of the perfons refpedively em* 
ployed. In the prefent cafe, much of that fort of duty is expeded from 
the parochial clergy. Many of thefe are little in the habit of attending to fuch 
employments, and therefore can know very little about the proper mode of 
proceeding ; many of them will look upon it as an office that ill accords with 
their clerical fundions, and will therefore think it enough if they indulge 
their natural indolence by deputing others in their ftead. Too many of thofe 
among the clergy who take an adive concern in country affairs are unfor- 
tunately at variance with a great part of their pat i/honers, on account of tithes, 
who snuft exped to meet with every obftrudion that can be devifed to pre- 
vent them from attaining the truth. What could be expeded of a true re- 
turn made from them, but that the population in fome places would be ftated 
greatly under the truth, when in others it might come near it? But in this 
cafe a true return from all is not to be expeded. Moll of thofe who take 
any concern in the bufinefs will know that the returns brought to them are 
obvioully fallacious; they will therefore feel an inclination to fupply thefe 
♦Weds from conjedure. In thefe conjcdurei, the weaknefs of human na- 
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•to afcertain the ratio of the progrefiion between one 
period and another ; for that the population of this country 
has been advancing for feveral centuries, is admitted). 
But it is admitted alfo, that the population of this country 
has never hitherto been afcertained on principles that 
were not highly controvertible ; and it is a well known 
principle, that without three fixed points, a feries of pro- 
greflion between them can never be afcertained : but un- 
lefs we had two former points fixed the proportional 
ratip of that progrefiion between the two firft and the 
two laft can never be afcertained. To get one fixed 
point then, is nothing; fo that it is altogether impofiible, 
by this method, to afcertain whether the population of the 
country has beep advancing fafter or flower during the laft 
fifty years than at any othpr period ; and if fo, Cut bono ft 
As 1 (hall, I truft, be able to (hew with demonftrative 
evidence, during the progrefs of the prefent difcuflion, 
that, although the ratio of this progrefiion of popula- 
tion could be afcertained with the utmoft precifion, it 
could never be made of any ufe, either to account for the 
prefen£ fcarcity, or to mitigate its effedls ; I ffiould have 
allowed it to pafs in filence, had I not forefeen that hypo- 
thefes may be grounded on thefe falfe data, which may 
tend to bewilder the judgement, and diftradl the attention 
from fa£ts of the mod material importance. With a view, 
then, at once to (hew the futility of this attempt, I ftiall 
beg leave to refer to the annexed table, exhibiting tfie pro- 

ture will always give a bias towards that fide which they think will prove 
moft acceptable to thofe whofe favour they wi/h ro obtain ; and, as it is very 
obvious, at the prefent time, t;hat the favourite hypothefes of the fupporters 
of adminiflration is, that the population is very great, it is eafy to fee to 
which fide thofe who wifh tp ingratiate themfelves mull lean. From thefe 
and other confiderations, 1 am perfectly fatisfied that the enumeration ex- 
pected mull prove greatly fallacious; and that though, in a few inftances, 
it may be near the truth, yet that in general it mull err on the fide of 
exetfs. 
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grefs of importation and exportation of corn, and the price 
of grain, in this century ; and to point out the obviqus 
inferences that refult from that, when compared with the 
ftatement made of the population of this country, by the 
learned mover of the aforefaid bill in parliament. 

From the ftatement given by Mr. Abbott on that occa- 
fioh, it appears, that the population of Great Britain about 
the time of the Revolution was 6,5 :0,000, and in the year 
1763 it amounted to 8,500,000 ; at this rate, there has 
been made an addition of two millions to our papulation 
in the fpace of 66 years. The population at the prefenft 
period is uncertain. Some perfons ftate it, \ve are told, at 
no more than eight millions, others at ten ; and the learn- 
ed gentleman himfelf conje&urcs that it may be about 
eleven millions, Good reafons might be adduced to ren- 
der it probable, that the advance of population has not 
been more rapid during the laft half of the century than 
the former*. 

Let 

^ In the former part of this century, during the Jong idminiftration of Sir 
Robert Walpole efpecially, Great Britain enjoyed a ftate of fecurity and 
domeftic tranquillity that was doubtlefs more favourable for population than 
it has experienced during the latter part of it. Our colonies, both in the 
Weft and Eaft Indies, were then much lefs extenfive ; our armies were fmaller; 
our naval force much lefs conrfiderable ; and our feamen in the mercantile 
fervke far lefs numerous: but it is evident, that, in proportion to thf num. 
ber of perfons engaged in any of thefe employments, there muft be a flower 
increafe in the natural rife of population. What I confider as ftill of 
much more confequence is, that at the firft period the agriculture of this 
country was in a flourifliing ftate ; and a much greater numher of perfons em- 
ployed in the healthful and innocent operations in the fields than they now are. 
And it is univerfally known, that no fituation is fo favourable for a natural 
increafe of people as that is. Provisions, too, were cheap; and the charge 
of a family much eafier borne than at prefent. Many of thofe country la. 
bourers being now drawn into towns, or great manufa&uring houfes, arc 
thrown into a ftate of diflipation that is perhaps as unfavourable for the in- 
creafe of men as can be conceived. An equal number, then, of the lower 
flatties of the people muft, 1 think, unqueftionably increafe more flqwly now 

than 
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Let us, however, to avoid unnecelfery altercation on 
this head, admit that it has really been greater. If the in* 
treafe of population were fuppofed to have any influence 
on the price of corn, and the produdtivenefs of this coun- 
try, it ought to have had a Jimilar effect during the whole 
of this century ; and the only difference mull hare been a 
greater rapidity of effedt 'if you will admit that phrafe) 
during the latter than the former part of that period* 
Look at the table, and fee how fadts correfpond with this 
hypothefis? I there find, that, during the firft part of the 
century, from 1700 to 1750, there has been a regular and 
progreflive fall of price, fo as to have funk gradually from 
2/. i8j. 1 d. to 1/. 12 s. 6 d. per quarter of wheat; and 
that during the laft part of the century, from 1750 to 
1800, there has been a progreflional i'ife of price, nearly 
as regular, from 1 /. 12 s. 6 d. to 5/. 10 s. per quarter. Here 
the effedfs are not of the fame kind , and not differing in 
degree only, but of a nature diametrically oppofite to each 
Other. 

That the reader may have under his eve at one view 
the whole ftate of fadfs refpedting the commerce of corn, 

than then 5 and the amazing increafe of the poor’s rates affords but too full 
a proof of the increaling mifery of that clafs of perfons. 

If we turn our eyes to thofe of middling Rations, and higher ranks, we 
cannot be authorifed to draw a different conclufion. A great number of gen- 
tlemen’s families lived at the firft period, in peace and content, upon moderate 
incomes, on their eftates in the country. A man was not then aihamed of 
a moderate competency, and therefore married, and lived in quiet in the bofom 
of a contented family. No man now could think of fuch a thing. Marriage 
muft he poftponed till he has obtained a fortune . In the meanwhile he live* 
how he can ; fpends the beft of Hit days in tending to decreafe rather than to 
Increafe the futye&s of the Rate ; and, in nine cafes out of t$n, dies with* 
out leaving any legitimate iffue. Is it in this ftate of fociety that population 
can be expected to increafe? Thefe, and other confederations of a fimilar 
fort, are fufficient to fatisfy me, that the population of thi* country has ad- 
vanced lefs rapidly during the jLatt;er part of the eighteenth century than 
the firft. Nor can any ftacement of numbers obtained in t^e way it muft be, 
convince me to the contrary. 
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and the prices, with other circumftances conne&fed with 
this elucidation, a table is fubjoinedj exhibiting at one view 
the. average quantities of corn exported from and imported 
into this country, for the different periods there ftated, 
and of the average London prices of wheat, from the 
year 1696 (when the regifter of corn exported or imported 
began to be kept) to the pfefent time, with the prices of 
wheat, from the year 1650 doWrfwards. 

By carting an eye over this table, it is feen, at the fiift 
glance, to arrange itfelf into two parts after the bounty 
commenced, which differ in one very ftriking particular, 
viz. that in the firft part the exports invariably exceed the 
imports, and in the fecond the imports as invariably exceed 
the exports. 

It is farther obfervable, that the excefs of exports above 
imports was very fmall at the beginning of this period, and 
continued gradually to increafe, in a regular progreflion, 
till it attained its greateft height, anno 1 750 ; after which 
time, the balance of imports began to leffen, and fooft 
ivent to the oppofite fide ; the exports exceeding the 
imports, at firft, to a fmall amount, whence they went 
on gradually, increafing, as they did before, on the oppofite 
fide of the account ; but with a progreflion much more 
rapid than before, and to a much greater amount. 

From this fimple view of the cafe, two dedu&ions 
prefent themfelves as inevitable confequences of the rtate 
of fafts here exhibited : the firjl is, that the great defi- 
ciency of crops, which is indicated by the neceffity for 
fuch an immenfe importation of late years, cannot be at- 
tributed to any augmentation of population that may he 
fuppofed to have taken place within the time ; for it is 
known, and admitted on ail hands, that the population 
of this country was on the increafe during the firft half 
of this century as well as the laft (nor has it been as yet 
proved that the amount of that increafe was not as great 

ip 
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in the firft as in the fubfequent period v many perforts, 
among whom I rank myfelf, believing that it was at leaft 
equal to it) ; yet during the firft period, the amount of our 
exports was continually upon the increafe ; whereas, on the 
contrary, during the latter part of this century, our im 
ports have been increafing. with a progrellion as regular 
and more rapid than the former. It is altogether impoftible 
that the fame circumftance, operating alike at both pe- 
riods, and nearly, if not entirely, with equal power, 
lhould have been productive of effects fo directly oppo- 
fite to each other. T,\\t.ftcond, inference is, that neither 
can thefe phenomena be attributed to the feafons ; for this 
would be to fuppofe, that during the firft half of this 
century the feafons had continued in a gradual courfe of 
melioration for fifty years, and, from that time to the 
prefent, had been as fteadily growing worfe and worfe 
from year to year ; fails that are not warranted in the 
fmalleft degree by any regifters of the weather, or the 
common experience of mankind. That there ever muft 
be occaiional variations of feafons, at all periods of time, 
will be allowed; and that they will now occur, as in times 
paft, cannot be doubted : but fuch a regular progrellion 
as is here indicated, continued for fo long a period, was 
never knbwn to take place in any country on the globe ; 
and, in regard to this particular cafe, it would be eafy to 
prove, by undeniable evidence, that a greater number of 
inclement feafons did actually occur during the firft part of 
this century, while plenty prevailed, than during the latter 
part of it, when our fupplies have become lo glaringly 
deficient. * » ' 

A third particular, to which 1 beg leave to direeft the 
attention of the reader, in examining this table, is, the 
price of corn; that* he may remark the lingular coin- 
cidence which has fubfifted between the price of corn and 
the ftate of exports and imports. From the year 1696, 
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when ©ur exports of corn were next to nothing, until 
the year 1750, when our exports exceeded one million and 
a half of quarters, the price was gradually on the decline, 
till at the latter period (making allowance for the dif- 
ferent value of money) it was lefs than one- half of what 
it bore in the former. From that time, as our exports de- 
creafed, the price of corn rofe, and gradually kept pace with 
our increafed imports till the prefent year, when it has re* 
fumed nearly its firft rate. 

Thefe particulars afford the cleareft indications, that the 
ftatc of our crops and the prices of our corn are affe&ed 
by fome great and powerful circumftances, which have 
not, at the prefent time at leaft, attradled the attention of 
our legiflators, or of the public at large; for as to the 
clamour that has been made about foreftallers, regraters, 
the war, inclement feafons, and many other particulars, it 
is plain, that, whatever partial effects thefe may occaiion, 
they never could have operated fteadily in producing 
effefts of the kind here brought under review. 

I have chofen, at the outfct of this difcuffion, to begin 
with an appeal to fa&s, as the only decifive teft, that I 
know, of the accuracy of any arguments that can be ad* 
duced in cafes of this nature *, and fortunate it would be 
for this country, if no arguments fhould ever be liftened to 
in fucli ferious concerns that were not corroborated by 
fafts. I have chofen to do it the more particularly on this 
occafion, becaufe, however much it may embarrafs fomc 
perfons to reconcile thefe fa£ts to the theories to which 
they have formed an attachment, it will give no trouble 
to n:e to folve them upon principles, that I conceive to 
be undeniably deducible by found reafoning ; and on fa<Sts 
that were known to exift long before thofe took place 
which occafion the prefent difcuffion. And, however much 
I regret the circumftance that induces me to come forward 
upon the prefent occafion, it cannot fail to afford me a 
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fecret fatisfa&ion, to rcfleft that long before the evil took 
pla<& I did what was in my power to ward it off, by point- 
ing out, with as much perfpicuity as 1 was able, the con- 
fequences that muft neceflarily refult from meafures which 
were at that time recommended from high authority, and 
which I thought were in danger of being incautioufly 
SuSted upon. In this opinion I have chanced, unfortunately 
for this country, to be too well founded ; and the confe- 
quences have accorded but too accurately with the judg- 
ment I had formed of them. It is of much importance 
that I fhould now refer to arguments that were written and 
publifhed nearly thirty years ago; which clearly, as I then 
thought, demonftrated that the very diftrefs under which 
this country now labours muft, fooner or later, of necef- 
fity, refult from the meafures pointed at ; and which 
have been purfued with a too fteady perfeverance fince 
that time ; becaufe faCts, which were then in the womb 
of futurity, coming thus to corroborate reafoning, ought 
to give to that reafoning an authoritative influence, to 
which it could not other wife have laid claim. By reverting 
to the fame chain of reafoning, we (hall have no difficulty 
in explaining the fa£h ftated in the table before us; and 
thefe faCts will at the fame time afford the moll convinc- 
ing proof that could be adduced of the juftnefs of the rea- 
foning. 

1 have no hefitation, then, in faying, unequivocally, that 
the whole fa&s, brought under view in the foregoing table, 
however contradictory they are in appearance, may be 
dearly accounted for, folely by adverting to the changes 
that have taken place refpedtmg the corn-laws within the 
period to which they refer. Let me not be underftood 
to fay, that no other caufes have contributed to augment 
or dirainifli the amount of the effedl that the corn-laws 
alone have produced. 1 know that other caufes have had 
an influence, and a powerful influence too, in co-ope- 
I rating 
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rating with thefe: but thofe other caafes operating alone 
would have produced other phenomena than the table ex- 
hibits, and no other caufe but the corn-laws could have 
occafioned thefe phenomena. 1 lhali proceed then, in 
the firft place, to examine the effefts of the corn laws 
on the pi i£e of corn, and the general produ£tivenefs of this 
country ; and then advert to other circumftances that have 
co-operated to augment thefe effefts, 

On the Operation of the Corn- Laws . 

• 

Soon after Dr. Adam Smith’s excellent work on the 
wealth of nations was publifhed, it fell into my hands. I 
read it with the attention that it deferved, and with no 
fmall degree of fatisfa&ion and improvement in many re- 
fpefts ; but the fntisfa&ion was not without alloy. While 
I admired the liberality of his general turn of thinking, 
the ingenuity of his arguments* the perfpicuity of arrange- 
ment, and the acute accuracy of difcrimination, that are 
eminently confpicuous in that work, I could not help 
lamenting that in it, as in all others that I have feen on 
pra&ical fubje£ts, which have been written by fpeculative 
men, the conclufions were, on too many occafions, deduced 
from theoretical principles, rather than from a patient in- 
clusion of adtual faSs. It is much to be lamented, that, 
when the mind is thus occupied with preconceived na- 
tions, many important faSs are fuffered to efcape notice ; 
and thofe only are deemed worthy of attention which ferve 
to corroborate the favourite hypothecs. When a mind is 
tinder the influence of this difpofition, acutenefs of talents 
only tends to lead it the farther aftray, by fuggefling plau- 
fibie combinations, that ferve only to prevent the obje£ls 
from appearing in their true light to the inquirer him- 
felf; and, of courfe, he will find no difficulty in reprefen t- 
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ing them under falfe colours to others. Few writers, of 
eminence, in modern times have been more frequently un- 
der the influence of this fafcinating power than the author 
of the Wealth of Nations. This will, no doubt, bcdifco- 
yered when that work (hall come to be examined with at- 
tention ; but in no one particular, that I have had ocqa- 
fion to notice, has he been fo grievoufly milled as with 
regard to the influence of the corn-laws ; concerning which 
he had formed a favourite hypothecs, which he cherilhed 
with that kind of pertinacity that is in general attached 
to every kind of bigotry. But fadls not being at all times 
eafy to be reconciled to this hypothefis, the mind became, 
as it were, irritated, fo as to catch at every appearance of 
an argument in its favour, wherever that occurred. Thus 
is the fubje£l of the corn-laws recurred to again and again, 
in many parts of Dr. Smith’s work ; and peevilh afler- 
tions come at length to be miftaken for arguments refpe&- 
ing it*. It is to this circumftance alone that I am inclined 
to afcribe the many inconfiftent, and even coil t rad i£tory, 
remarks that occur refpedting the corn-laws in various 
parts of his ingenious work. Thefe, I Ihould have palled 
over, as indications only of one of thofe natural weak- 
nelTes to which the greateft of men muft ever be fubje&ed, 
while they continue in this imperfeft Hate of exiftence , 
had I not been aware of the evil confequences that mull 
refult to the community at large if thefe notions Ihould 
ever get fuch firm hold of the minds of young men of 
fuperior ilation as to come, in time, to be adled upon as 


♦ For example, when Dr. Smith found himfelf prefied by the obviouc 
argument, that the price of corn had declined ever fince the bounty was 
efta r jli/hed, while that of other commodities had been almoft univerfalljr 
advancing, he attributes this circumftance folely to the general profperity of 
the nation, which refulted from the revolution; and he peeviflily aflerts, 
if that the price of corn had not been lowered in confluence of the bounty, 
but in fp'ut of it.’* As if the fame argument would not equally apply to th« 
price of all other commodities. 
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found principles in legiflation. Being aware of this at the 
time I read that work, I thought it my duty to counteraft 
its influence, as much as it was in my power, by a careful 
confideration of each particular, accompanied with a re- 
futation of it, Thefe remarks occur in a work that I was 
writing at the time, and which was publiflied, in the year 
1 777* un ^ er the title of Obfervations on the Means of ex- 
citing a Spirit of national Indujlry, chiefly as applicable to Scot- 
land. A juvenile performance, that has had very little 
fale, and attrafted very little notice. The principles that 
are laid down in thefe observations, however, (fee P. S. 
to Letter XII.) on this fubjeft at lead, I think I may now 
take upon me to fay, are eftablifhed incontroyertibly ; not 
only becaufe no one has yet attempted to refute them, 
not even Qr. Smith himfelf, (to whom a copy of the work 
Was fent as foon as it was publiflied,) though he told 
our common friend Dr. Cullen, immediately after he read 
it, that he thought it required an anfwer, which he intended 
to giye it ; and he did, to my knowledge, take meafures to 
ifcertain fome fa£ls with that view * ; but, upon maturer 
confideration, it wpuld feem, he relinquilhed the defign. 
My conviftion pf the truth of thefe obfervations, however, 


* One error, into which J had inadvertently fallen, from my ignorance 
of a particular meaning annexed to a word, I was led, in confluence of thefe 
inquiries, to difeover. Being at that time better acquainted with the Latin 
anguage, and the Engliih as derived from it, than that of the cuftom-houfe, I 
inadvertently dated that no corn had ever been exported from the port of 
Aberdeen ; conceiving that word to be fynonymous with harbour . 1 have lines 
learned, that, in the language of the cuflom-houfe, this is an unpardonable 
trror'; for, that no harbour is a port, except thofe only in which a fet of 
a uftom-houfe officers are eftablilhed : fo ihat on the wed of Scotland there 
may, perhaps, be a hundred harbours, in which all the navy of England 
might ride in fafety, without one port. J do believe, that, at this moment, 
the portus falutus of Ptolqmy is not entitled to the name of a port. This 
•iror was evidently occafioned by pure ignorance of this circumftance on mjr 
^art ; becaufe, in the fame page, I mention exports from a harbour, which 
it deemed only a creek of the port of Aberdeen. 
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ttbw refts upon much ftronger grounds thari evett the a- 
bandonment of his hypothecs by Dr. Smith could have 
afforded ; viz. the undeniable and (triking coincidence of 
fucceeding fa£s with the reafoning there detailed. The 
reader will eafily believe, that I would not have taken no- 
tice of thefe circum fiances here, had it not been with a 
view thus to give a degree of weight to arguments which I 
think of material confequence to the well-beirig, if not 
to the very exiftence* of the nation, to be ferioufly ad- 
verted to on the preferit occafion. I think it, indeed, of fo 
much confequence that fuch induftioris fhould now be ad- 
verted to, that, did I know any other legitimate means 
of recommending the fubje£t more forcibly to public notice 
than thefe I now ufe, I fhould certainly adopt them: for, 
although I myfelf can neither expe£t to be materially be 
nefited by their being attended to, nor hurt by the negleft $ 
yet many millions of perfons, who will never behold the 
fun at the fame time with myfelf, will have their fituations 
deeply afle&ed by it. 

The great object in all Dr. Smith’s obfervations on the 
corn-laws was, to imprefs the minds of hi$ readers with 
an idea, not only that any efficient bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn was an ufelefs expenditure of the public 
money, but that it alfo tended always to enhance the price 
of corn above its natural value ; and that the trade in Com 
ought to be left at all times perfectly free, without the in- 
fluence of either dudes or bounties of any fort : an opinion 
that has been rigidly adopted from him by many perfons* 
and which we hear repeatedly bandied from one to another 
even in the mo ft refpe£\able aflemblies of this nation. 
There is fomething, indeed, fo fafeiriating in the word 
freedom , that I cannot at all wonder at tbofe who do not 
think, being captivated with it. In oppofirion to this doc- 
trine, however, I endeavoured to prove, by the elofeft 
chain of reafoning that I was able to difeover, that a 
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well-regulated arid efficient bounty on the exportation* 
and duty on importation of corn* mud have a neceflary 
and continual tendency, Firjl, to moderate the average price 
of corn, fo as to make it, upon the whole, lower than 
it could poflibly have been without it ; Second y to en- 
courage the production of corn, fo as neceflarily to aug- 
ment the quantity in the home-market, and thus preclude 
the danger of fuch a fcarcity at any time occurring as to 
occafion the fmalleft dread of any thing approaching to a fa- 
mine: arid, Thirdly y what 1 confider as, if poffible, a dill 
highe rbenefit to the (late than the former, it would have 
the happifeft arid the mod powerful tendency to prevent thofe 
fluctuations lit the prices of Corn, Which is of all political 
evils that 1 know the the mod dedru&ive, becaufe it pro- 
duces fuch a derangement in the internal economy of a 
date* and fuch a train of moral and political evils, as a vo- 
lume would not be fuflicierit to detail. From thefe 

three con fiderat ions alone, fetting afide its innumerably 
beneficial effeCts on the population, indudry, manufac- 
tures, commerce, national wealth, public tranquillity, and 
augmentation of revenue, I contended, that it was a mea- 
fure fraught with multiplied advantages, and that it coaid 
not he abandoned without endangering the welfare of the people , 
and the very cxifience of this kingdom , as an independent na - 
tion*.A ; j oil's 7 

?! do not mean at the prefent time to recur to the argu- 
ments which I then ufed with a view to edablidi thefe pofi^ 
tions ; they have been already detailed, and are within the 
reach of thofe who' have a curiofity for fuch inquiries : not 
do I take any r merit to myfelf, as having made that difeo- 
very^ The truth of thefe pofitions had been recognized 
by thoufands long before I was born, and will be recog- 
nized by millions after I Ihall be in my grave. I am only 
" i proud 
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proud to enlift tilyfelf as an humble coadjutor 6f a baild of 
patriots, who for public fpirit and folidity of judgment, have 
long received the tribute of applaufe to which they were 
fb juflly entitled. At this time I (hall content myfelf, for 
a proof of the pofitidns, with a bare recurrence to faCts 
which now flare us in the face, and fpeak a language in- 
finitely more forcible than words can ever be made to do. 
Could I convince myfelf, that my humble influence could 
have weight fufficient to make thefe faffs be examined by 
thofe perfons who alone have it in their power to avail 
themfelves of them, with that ferutinifing attention that the 
importance of the occafion calls for, I fliould be fatisfied* 
nothing doubtful of the confequence : It is not refutation 
that I dread, but remiffnefs. 

The prices of corn had been fo variable in Britain, 
during the whole of the former century, and in general 
fo high, that the attention of the legiflature had been fre- 
quently called towards that fubjeft ; and various attempts 
had been made to revive !lficulture, with a view to mo- 
derate thefe evils, by encouraging the exportation and 
checking the importation of corn : but in thefe incipient 
efforts the principles of legiflation were fo imperfectly 
underflood, as always to be counteradled by the more 
powerful preponderanev of revenue confiderations. To- 
wards the end of the century, however, the prices of com 
had been uniformly fo high *, and on fome occafions fo 
oppreffive, as to induce the truly patriotic and judicious 
ad mini (Ira ti on under William and Mary, immediately after 
the Revolution, to apply their minds ferioufly, and in 
good carneft, to difeover fome means by which that evil 

* The average price of wheat for fifty years before the year iy 0 o, wa« 
3/. or. lid. per quarter} and its average price before 16^0, was 61 . is. lod. 
Vide Diroro, app. No. u 
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might be effe&ually obviated in future. On that octafiotl 
the capacious minds of thefe great men formed the grand 
idea of moderating the price of grain by feeming to raife it# 
They confidered the produ&ion of corn as a manufa&ure, 
in the fame light as the fabricating of a yard of broad 
cloth ; with this difference, that the firft was an article of 
indifpenfable neceffity, the other not ; and therefore they 
wifely judged, that fince experience had long demonftrated 
that no inducement could prove fo effedtual to encourage 
other manufactures, as that of infuring ready fales at a fair 
price, to indemnify the undertakers for their labour and 
expenditure upon them, fo, in like manner, they per- 
ceived that the production of corn could in no other way 
be effectually promoted. They had at the fame time the 
penetration to fee, that as feafons mud ever be variable, 
fo as to occafion a much greater quantity of corn to be 
produced with the fame exertions of induftry in one year 
than in another, they could in no way fo eafily infurc 
abundance to people at home, when the crop became de- 
ficient, as by freeing farmers from all dread of rearing 
more corn in a good year, than could be con fumed by the 
inhabitants. They alfo forefaw, that if no means could be 
devifed for finding a market for that furplus produced in a 
good year at a reafonable rate, the prices muft then fall fo 
low as to ruin the farmers, or oblige them to abandon the 
culture of corn, and to turn the land to fome other ufe ; 
fo that fcarcity and high prices muft frequently recur as 
formerly. From all thefe confiderations combined, they 
adopted the: magnanimous refolution of granting a certain 
bounty upon the exportation of corn when the crops were 
fo abundant as to make the price full below fuch a rate 
as they conceived was neceffary to indemnify the farmer 
for his expence and trouble, fo as juft to enable them to 
find a market for it then in places abroad : — And, with a 
view at the fame time to prevent a competition of foreigners 
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in our home market when they might chance to have an 
unufually abundant crop, and to guard at the fame time 
again ft the machinations of corn dealers, who might* 
for certain purpofes, occafionally introduce a great deal of 
foreign corn into the home market, fo as to lower the 
price of a moderate crop in Britain, below its intrinfic 
value, they impofed certain duties on corn imported* 
which rofe or fell in proportion to the felling price at the, 
time in our own market, as prote&ing duties; aiming* 
by thefe regulations, as much as poflihle to preferve an 
equality and moderation of price at all times in the home 
market. 

Such were the principles of the celebrated corn law* 
which was fir ft enabled in the year 1688, and finally com^ 
pleted anno 1700, which has fince that time attradled the 
notice and obtained the higheft eulogiums of all the na- 
tions of Europe ; and, with very few exceptions, of every 
thinking individual who has coufidered the fubjedt. As a 
profpeftive regulation, 1 confider it one of the higheft ex- 
ertions of human wifdom : for the beneficial tendencies 
that have refulted from it in pradtice, and to which we 
pan now refer as fatts to inform our judgment, could 
be only contemplated by the devifers of that law, as 
plaufible probabilities : — And although the mode of apply- 
ing thefe principles in pradtice was not, perhaps, in all re- 
fpedts fo perfedt as it poflibly might have been, yet the be- 
nefits that refulted from it, with all its alledged imperfecr 
tions, were fuch, for the courfe of more than fifty years, dur^ 
ing which time' 4 t was adted upon with fome degree of 
fteadinefs, as to make us now have reafon fincerely to re- 
gret that ever it was altered ; for we fhall but too furely 
find, that every deviation from thefe principles has been 
for the worfe : and for the proof of this pofition, I now 
recur to the fads exhibited in the table. 
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But before I proceed to this inveftigation, I beg leave to 
ftate, that I take no merit to myfelf refpeffing the part 
of the difquifition that I am about to enter upon. At the 
time that I combated Dr. Smith’s opinions, I did it upon the 
fame ground that he had taken, by (hewing that the faffs 
he had flated, and the arguments he adduced in fupport of 
his hypothecs, by no means authorifed the conclufions that 
he wifhed to eftablifh, but direffly the reverfe. Long after 
my treatife was publifhed, a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
of a very found judgment and of great re fpeft ability in the 
north of Scotland, having obferved with attention, and ex- 
perienced in faff, the very eyils that 1 had forefeen, fet him- 
felf ferioufly to profecute the inveftigation by a careful in- 
duff ion of all faffs, within his reach, that were conneffed 
with the corn-laws, whether as caufes or confequences of 
them. With that view he fprvned numerous tables exhibit- 
ing thefe faff^ under different points of view, and explaining 
them by an accurate commentary fraught with a variety 
of elucidations full of intelligence and found lenfe ; but 
death carried him off before they were pvblifhed. In this 
ftate his obfervation remained in manufeript ready for the 
prefs from the year 1786, when the author died, till the 
year 1796, when his fon, after his return from India, pub- 
lifhed the whole in a quarto volume, under the title 
of An Inquiry into the Corn Laws and Trade of Great Bri- 
tain, and their influence on the pro/peri ty of the kingdom , by 
the late Alexander Dir am, Efq . of Afuircfk , in the county of 
Aberdeen , publifhed by Nichol, London. This work 
was brought down to the end of the year 1784, by the 
author himfelf. To this there is added a fupplement, by 
Mr. William Mackie of Ormifton, in Eaft Lothian, con- 
futing of two letters to Lieutenant- Colonel Dirom, the 
(on of the author, and editor of the work, bringing it 
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down to the year 1791. Thefe letters contain addi- 
tional illuftrations highly important* in which the writer 
takes a wider range in fome refpedls than the author of 
the work itfelf, and elucidates a variety of points inti- 
mately connedled with the fubjedb, in a train of clofe 
reafoning that has but few equals. In fhort I know no 
pradtical work on the fubjedt of legiflation, where fo 
many* important fadls are colledled together within fo 
narrow a compafs (except, perhaps, Smith’s Memoirs 
of Wodl), or fo clearly illuftrated, as this is; — nor do 
I know any one that is fo deferving the careful attention 
of legiflators of every denomination. Vet this truly va- 
luable work, though it has been now published above 
five years, has been, as I have reafon to believe, but little 
read, and has perhaps fcarcely ever been heard of before by 
moft of my readers. To this work I am chiefly indebted for 
the fadts in the foregoing tables. The remarks that follow 
are not copied from it. For my prefent purpofe, I muft 
content myfelf with a few general deductions from the 
fadts there ftated, to convey to the reader a hafty view of 
the matter ; but no perfon who wishes to obtain full in- 
formation on this fubjedt fhould be fatisfied Without bead- 
ing that book itfelf with a careful attention, by which, 
if I miftake not, he will profit not a little. From this 
unqualified eulogium, however, I beg leave to except the 
whole of the fifth chapter, which is of a fpeculative 
nature; and to many arrangements fuggefted in it 
ftrong objedtions might be urged were it here necef- 
fary. 

. I l , 

The view of our legiflators, when they enadted the law 
of 1688, may be gathered from the preamble to that 
adt, which run thus : “ Forafmuch as it hath been found 
by experience, that the exportation of corn and grain into 
foreign parts, when the price thereof is at a low rate in 
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this kingdom', hath been a great advantage, not only to 
the owners of land, but to the trade of this kingdom irt 
general : be it therefore enabled, &c.” The augmentation 
of trade, therefore, not lefs than the encouragement of 
agriculture, were the objeCts they contemplated : it does 
not, however, appear, that at the time of its enaCtment 
they had in their eye the encouragement of manufafturcs , 
which fucceeding experience has clearly proved that it 
was equally calculated to effect, by diminifhing the average 
price of corn ; an objeCt that has been often attempted by 
other means, which have all proved not only ineffectual, 
but uniformly pernicious, by augmenting the very evil 
fliat they were intended to diminifh. This law however, 
fo beneficial in other refpeCts, though in a filent and 
imperceptible manner (by one of thofe reactions fo 
frequent in the fyftem, of political economy, which, like 
the eddy of a current, produces an effeCt direCtly the 
reverfe of what it appears to be calculated to effeChiate), is 
now proved by experience completely to have done it, 
as the table now before us clearly evinces. 

From this table it appears, that the average price of 
wheat for forty years before the year 1690 was 2/. 14 s. qd. 
per quarter ; and that for forty years pofterior to 1720, 
(during which period that falutary law was fuffered to ope- 
rate with no material interruption) it was only 1/. i6j. let. 
From the fame table it plainly appears, that this fall had 
not been produced by cafual and temporary vibrations, but 
by a regular progreflion, correfponding with the increafe 
of exportation with a furprifing coincidence, from the 
year 1700, when the price was 3/. 8 s. 3 d. and the ex 
ports fcarcely any thing, to the year 1750, when the price 
was reduced to it. I is. 6 d. and the exports had amounted 
to 1,667*140 qbatt^rs : fo that, while our exports were 
thus rapidly augmenting, the price of corn was in an 

equal 
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equal -manner declining, until it came to lefs than one 
half of its former rate *. Thus, in the language of 
Mr, Dirom, “ Thefe falutary laws had increafed the 
• export-trade of corn to an amazing extent, while plenty- 
remained at home, and the prices continued moderate.” 
tp. 9a.] 

But, notwithftanding this moderation of price, which 
had been obvioufly the refult of this law* and which 
therefore ought to have made a legiflature extremely 
cautious how they ventured to derange its operations, it 
happened, that, in confequence of a trifling deficiency of 
crop, and a confequent dimunition of exports, with a 

1 

* It deferves to be here particularly remarked,' that in eltimating the price 
cf any article at different periods of time, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to form a judgment that ihall not be fallacious. Not only do great 
variations occur in a (hort period of time owing to alterations of the coins 
bearing the fame denominations (thus anno 1547 the ffiilling contained in 
value of filver of the prefent day is. 3 d., and in 1549, only two years after, 
the Shilling was worth only lod .), but the a&ual value of an equal 
weight of filver at different periods is very different alfo. Dr. Dirom in 
conftru&ing his tables has allowed for the jirjl, and has attempted to 
eftimate the lafl by making the fame weight of coin indicate a value greater 
proportioned to the higher rate of intereft money bore at one period or the 
other. This is an approximation towards the truth, but it can by no 
means be admitted to be correct. Ever fince the year 1714, the legal weight 
and intereff of money have been the fame in this country, and therefore one 
pound then is ilatcd to be exaftly equal ,in value to one pound now — but I pre- 
fume there are few perfons who will not be ready to admit that a psrfon who has 
an income of one hundred pounds now could not live as well and procure as 
many of the conveniences of life, as he would have purchafed with the fame 
income at the former period. I fancy few perfons' will be difpofed to deny 
that the fame income could have then gone at leaft twice as far -as in the 
prefent day. As this kind of value of money has been gradually on the 
decreafe through the whole of this century, and does not enter into account 
in thefe tables, I fhould not, I conceive, be guilty of an error, were. I to 
fay, that 1/. us. 6 d. in the year 1720, was not equal to one third part of 
3/- 111.— **the price of wheat anno 1656— That mud be allowed to be an 
amaxing diminution on the price of the neceflaries of life. ’ 
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fmall rife of price, the legiflature, prompted no doubt by 
the fuggeftions of interefted individuals, who are ever 
on the watch for fuch occafions, and urged on by the 
% clamours of the mif-judging multitude, with an incon- 
fiderate facility yielded to thefe irifidious fuggeftions ; 
by fufpending the law fo far as to prohibit exportation 
except under very particular circumftances, and to permit 
importation, either without paying any duties at all, or 
under fuch fmall duties as to be wholly inadequate to the 
purpofes for which they had been devifed ; and, at laji , to 
make a permanent law, which was indeed nominally of 
the fame nature with the former law, but which was vir- 
tually the fame as a total abrogation of the law, as fails 
have fince that time but too clearly proved. 

This bold ftep was not, however, ventured upon all at 
on^e. The effedls of the beneficial change that had re- 
fulted from the operation of the corn laws were not 
totally obliterated from the minds of many perfons who 
were yet living ; and many more had heard from their fathers 
fuch unequivocal eulogiums on that wife regulation of 
police, that it was ftill looked up to as a venerable fabric 
which it would be unfafe to alter : befules, nearly al.l the 
writers of foreign nations, particularly thofe of France, 
who treated fubjedts of this nature, had made fuch repeated 
and unanfvverable comparifons between the efFeCls that 
had refulted from this law in England, when compared 
with thofe of a fyfteiq that was in principle direcflly the 
reverfe, which had been acled upon in France for nearly 
an equal number of years (firft introduced by Mr. Col- 
bert), and which had checked the agriculture of that 
country, enhanced the prices of corn, deftroyed their ma- 
nufaflures (for the profefled encouragement o.f which 
thefe laws had been ena&ed), and introduced univerfal 
mifery. The contrail between thefe two cafes, I fay, was 
fo often held up to public view by the writers of that 
nation, and the fadls on which they grounded their con- 
i clufions 
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clufions were fo very ftriking, and fo unequivocally 
eftablifhed, that it was impoffible for any man who was 
in the habit of reading at all, not to have met with 
fomething of that fort, and it was alfo impoffible that it 
/hould not have made fome impreflion on his mind. 
From thefe caufes no one was found fo bold as i imme- 
diately to propofe to abrogate the law, but many were found 
fo weak as to give way to the clamour fo as to confent 
to a temporary fufpenfion of the a£t ; and one temporary 
fufpenfion qf it paved the way to another, and another, 
and another, till at laft the effe£ls of thefe temporary 
fufpenfions began to be felt by an actual deficiency of the 
produce (a neceflary and unavoidable confequence of the 
infecurity of the fanner) and a real enhancement of price ; 
^nd at length, after twenty years ftruggle and fluctuation 
©f counfels, during the greateft part of which time the 
country was deprived of the benefit of the law, the per* 
manent law, as it was then called, of 1773 was ena&ed, 
from which period the original law of 1668 and 1700 
was virtually, though not nominally, abrogated. 

I do not enter into the particulars of thefe laws at the 
prefect time ; though it is a difcuffion which I fhall not 
decline when a proper occafion calls for it. All that I 
think it neceffary here to do is, to date facts, in order 
to {hew the furprifing coincidence between the effects ex- 
hibited in the table and the alterations that have taken 
place in the corn laws; viz. that the Jaw of 1688 was 
fufpended in the year 1757, fince which period it has 

never been fuffered to operate freely ; and that fince the 

year 1773 it has been altered and virtually repealed 
(I do not forget the law of 1791). This, 1 fay, is the 
fact ; and \ do not choofe at the prefent time to em- 
barrafs it by collateral confederations. I only defire the 

reader to look at the table, and draw the obvious in- 

ferences. He mull there obferve, that after the year 1750 

the 
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.tlie amount of our exports began to decline ; but, as the 
effe&s of laws of this fort cannot be inftantly produced, 
the quantity of exports, though reduced, ftill continued 
to exceed the imports until the year ^1770; after which 
period our average imports have exceeded our exports, 
and thefe have gone on, in a progreffion more regular 
than in a cafe of this fort could well be expe&ed, till 
the prefent hour, when they amount to the amazing 
quantity of 3,938,829 quarters ; to^ which if we add 
1*667,140 quaiters, (the balance of imports in the year 
1750) it gives 5,605,969 quarters as a deficiency m 
the produce minus the confumption of this country, 
that has taken place between the years 1750 and 1800 ! 
No man will pretend to fay, that this variation can have 
refulted ‘either from the change of climate, or from the 
increafe of the people (which laft I (hall confider more 
fully in future) ; nor is it, I think, pofiible for any can- 
did mind, from this view of fadts, to entertain a doubt that 
the; change is to be attributed folely and entirely to the 
variations that have been made in the corn-laws, though 
the amount of the deficiency, as I have repeatedly flated, 
has doubtlefs been augmented by the agency of other caufes 
co-operating with it. 

It being thus clearly eftablifhed, that the alarming change 
in the ftate of this country, which has been taken notice 
of by fo many writers of late, viz, that of having become 
a great importing country, in order to fupply the wants of 
our own people, inftead of a great exporting country, as 
it was fifty years ago, is to be entirely attributed to the 
changes that have taken place in our corn laws ; and that 
now, in faft, being brought back, from that caufe, to the 
fame fort of diftrefs that our ancefiors experienced before 
this century, we muft not be furprifcd at experiencing an 
average rife and frequent fludluation of price of * this 
article, fimilar to what they did. In fadt, the prices 

which 
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which were, I may fay unnaturally, reduced in eonfe- 
tjuence of the operation of that law fo much below their 
ufual flandard, mull: now, fi nee it has been fufpended, as 
naturally revert to its former flandard. In conformity 
with this conclusion , which reafon fo readily fuggefts, we 
find, that in fad, although we cannot be faid as yet to 
have altogether reached the fame flandard, ye£ we arc 
faft approaclfing it ;* for • though I will not admit that 
3/. roi. per quarter, the average price of wheat for the 
lafl five years, is nearly fo high as 3/. m. the average 
price of wheat during the four lafl: years of the former 
century ; yet as wheat at the moment in which I write 
(Dec. 10, i8cc) is at the price of 5/. 195. per quarter*, 
and flill advancing, there feems reafon to think, that ere 

j 0 ( z 

long we may be, in that refped, placed pretty nearly oa 
2 j)ar with our forefathers a hundred years ago. Neither 
(hpuld we be much furprited at this > for fimilar caufea 
ought alwi*ys to produce like effects. 

Having thus eflablilhed, as I hope to the full convidioti 
of the reader, by a fair difplay of undeniable fads, that 
a well regulated exportation* bounty on corn, to a nation fo 
circumftariced as this country is, has a neceflary tendency, 
both to augment the production of corn, and to di- 
minitli its average price, it only remains for me to ftate 
a few fads, with a view to fhew that it at the feme time 
tends to prevent- fluduations in price. This, indeed, is 
fuch a natural confequence of the firft, that fe*v proofs 
will be here neceflary, and I fhall not long detain the 
reader by a numerous detail of fads for this purpofe, 
that might be multiplied if neceflary fo as to fill a volume,’ 
The only one that it is of importance toafeertain is what was 
the higheft and what the loweft price of wheat during the 
50 years that this law continued to operate, and then to 
contrail thefe with the prices at any other equal period of 
time. By examining Mr. Dirom’s tables I find, that 

from 
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from the acceffion of George I. 1714 when the corrt-lavy 
had begun to operate fenfibly, to the year 1754, being a 
period of forty years — 

£■ *• d. 

The higheft price occurred anno 1740..... 2 15 o 

Nor did it reach this height more than once 
during all that period . 

The lowed occurred anno 1744. .**«•»<•#•» 1 4 11 

Nor did that occur more than 6nc9 . — — ■■ ■ . 

Difference one i-6th to one nearly . . . 1 10 1 


From the acceffion of Elizabeth, 1 557, to 
her death, 1597, 40 years, 

The higheft price of wheat, viz. anno 1597, 

was IO 15 3 

The loweft ditto, 1557 01S 7 

Difference, as twelve i-half to one nearly. . . 9 18 8 


, Again, 

Average of the five higheft years of Elizabeth, 
ending with 1597 * 7 7 11 

Ditto the five loweft years ending 1562. ... ♦ o 17 io§ 

Difference as eight i-half to one nearly. . * . . 610 

Average of the five higheft years between 17I4 

and 1754, ending 1729 276 

Ditto the five loweft years ending 1746*..* 195 

Difference as one-third to one nearly.... o 18 1 

< — 111 . 

I fhali only add farther on this head, that 
anno 1557 the price of wheat before the 
harveft, was 6 12 3 

After harveft o 9 11 


Difference in a few months as 1 3 to one nearly (624 

Can 
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Gan any perfon attempt to make an eftimate of the evils 
that would refult from fuch a fudden fluctuation of 
prices in the prefentday? — Yet who will fay, that, were 
we to be reduced to the neceflity of relying upon foreign 
nations for a principal part of our fupport, we might ilot 
foon be in fuch a fituation? I do riot fay, that all tVe 
potentates in Europe have it in their power, at the prefent 
moment, to reduce u$ to that ftate ; but let ils only pro- 
ceed a little farther in the fame train that we have been 
in for twenty years paft, and let any orie theft fay what 
would be the effeCt of fuch a combinatiori of the northern 
powers againft us as threatens us at the prefent moment 
(Deoember 1800). Is it wife in any nation voluntarily 
to put itfelf into fuch a fituation ? And what can prevent 
it, if our own farmers are not induced to raife corn fufH- 
cient for our fupport? And how can they be induced to 
do this fo effectually as by the operation of ati efEcient 
bounty on exportation, and protecting duties on impor- 
tation ? When thefe queftions are anfwered, I pledge 
xnyfelf, if I be living, to examine thefe anfwers, fhould 
they feem to deferve it*. 


On the PraEticability of raifing Corn in Britain. 

Jufficient to fupport a much greater degree of 

Population than its prefent amount . 

Having thus endeavoured to explain, from a fimple 
developement of faCts, the real circumftance which has 

effected 

• It is with fatisfa&ion that I remark the decided reprobation with 
which any hint at eftabliftiing a maximum price of com is received in both 
houfes of parliament. What could be the coufequence, but an almoft total, 
in Head of a partial, abandonment of the culture of cornt^for who will 

F pretend 
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dfedled fo remarkable a change in tht produdiivc powers 
of this country refpedting corn, and has OccafiotteJ 
fuch a revolution in the corn-trade in confequChCe 6$ 
that, fome may think that the difquifition might here fee 
^lofed. But though I have purpofely aiid catefully 
avoided hitherto all manner of reafoning that might tend to 
throw fadts out of fight, and thus perhaps in fome degree? 
tend to embarrafs the quef^ion ; — yet, being aware that 
there are many perfons who have accuftomed themTel'ves td 
account for every fadt whifch they admit as a truth, I 
confider the queftion now under difcuflion to be of to 
much importance in the prefent ftate of this Country, 
that, rather than have a chance of lofing the afleht o t 
any one perfon, I would willingly accommodate myfelf to 
their manner of inveftigating queftions of this fort, if I 
could. With that view, I {hall endeavour to give them 
fome idea of the manner in which the fadts already ex- 
hibited refpedling the augmentation and diminution 6 f 
the produce of this country, may naturally be accounted’ " 
for, under different circum fiances, that thus the queftioil 
may be freed of every fort of myfterious appearattCfc. fti 
this tafk I the more willingly engage, becaufe I eafily 
forefee that in the profecution of it I {hall have occafion 
to remove thofe doubts which feem fo ftrongly to have taken 
pofleflion of the minds of many perfons of great refpedlabi- 
lity in this country, concerning the praftic ability of raff- 
ing abundance of food in this ifland to fupport our prefent 
population 3 as I hope to be able clearly to evince that it 

ft: :>y yi . j:., 4 f 

fo fay, that any law can compel any man to ralfe corn and fell It 
below what it coft himfelf ? In this refpeft the prompt and general decifion 
is juft. But while they thus decide with accurate juftice on the txtrtmity 
df the cife, they decide with equal juftice with regard to thofe inter- 
mediate fteps that are of a fimilar tendency with the regulation they here 
*Oildetnh ? ^Phls is a queftion I wilh the reader to keep in his mind till 
1 {hall find an opportunity to recur to it more particularly. 


could 
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could fupport, without fpreign aid, a population greatly be- 
yond any thing, that there is the fmalleft: probability it 
can ever be made tp attain. If I fhall be fortunate 
enough to fucceed in this attempt, J fljaH .fee} a fatisfadion 
in thinking that 1 fhall thus minifter directly to the com- 
fort of the perfons who now labour under this impreffion ; 
and in a more indirect, though not lefs effe&ual man^ 
ner to the well-being of many yet unborn, who may 
benefit by the meafuYes that the removal of this (fhall 
I fay unfortunate) prejudice, will naturally render ele- 
gible. 

In this part of my difquifition, I conceive that l am 
entitled to avail myfelf of that kind of technical know- 
ledge that has refulted from thofe pradtical agricultural 
purfuits in which I have been engaged, as a bufinefs, 
from my infancy ; and which enables me to feel the fore* 
of certain circumffances, that could not fo ftrongly have 
operated on the mind of thofe who have not had oppor- 
tunities of receiving information of the fame kind: and if 
I requeft that a final judgment on any one pofition may not 
be adopted, until all the fadfs and circumftances that tend 
to affedt it fhall be developed, it will not, I hope, b$ 
deemed unreafonabie ; for there can be no doubt, that 
many pofitions appear, when firft enounced, to be ex- 

3 iot rr»' ■ * 

tremely improbable, which, neverthelefs, may be iully 
eftablifhed by themoft undeniable demonftration. 

I beg leave then to flate, as a truth, which I hppe to 
prove to the eonvidtion of the reader. That, in # country 
ftuated as this is , every inch of foil, which is not naturally in 
a Jlate of uncommon fertility, is capable of being rendered , by 
human indujlry , more produttive fill \ and that , under a 
judicious fyfem of management , that produttivenefs may be 
made to augment, from year to year, for a fuccejfion of time fj 
yuhich no limits can be ajfgncd , till at laf it may be made to 
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attain a degree of produftivenefs , of which we cannot , perhaps 
at this time conceive an idea . In this manner, land, that 
\vas originally fo infertile as to require perhaps the produce 
of a thoufand acre$ to fuftain one perfon, may be made to 
pafs, by an infinity of gradations, till it fhall come, after 
the lapfe of many ages, to be afile to afford fufficient 
fuftenanpe, perhaps, for two, four, fix, poffibly ten, or 
piore> perfons tp each acre. Qbferve, I do not aflert what 
is the maximum poffible produce, for I have never feen any 
field that is nearly at that ftate of produ&ivenefs . nor, if 
even fuch a field were found, could the queftion be now 
folved ; for no one can fet bounds to the cfifcoveries of 
man, nor to the capabilities qf nature when affixed by art. 
JJefore the pqtatoe was difcovered in Europe, we Juie\y 
no plant then cultivated that could be made to produce 
perhaps one-tenth part of human fuftenance from the 
fame extent of land as can fie yielded by th^t valuable 
cfculent, upder a judicious fyftem of management*; nor 

are 

* Of the quantity of human fuftenance that can be obtained from ground 
under potatoes few perfons have, at the prefent hour, any adequate notion ; or 
of the difference in this refpecfc between that and other crops. To give 
fome notion of this, I (hall beg leave to ftate, that, in an ingenious invefti- 
gation for this purpofe, profecuted by Mr. Mackie (Dirom on the Corn-Laws, 
p, 244), he found, from a number of trials, that 00 an average, i| pound* 
of potatoes were fuflicient, when boiled , fof one meal for a healthy perfon j 
^f courfe, four pounds for three meals, or the food of one day. As to the 
produce of an acre of potatoes, its maximum has never been ascertained; 
hut I may ftate, that I myfelf have taken up, at one time, at the rate of thirty 
tons per acre. But thirty tons bei^g 62, zoo pounds, and they di vided by 4 
gives 16,800 days' food for one perfon ; this divided by 365 gives 46, the 
number of perfons that may be fuftained by the produce of one acre under po- 
tatoes for one year. This may be confidered nearly a* the maximum pro- 
duce of potatoes, in the prefent ftate of our knowledge j though I am far 
from thinking that it is perhaps one-balf of what it may be made to attain^ 
under a continued attention to this article : and there is fcarcely an acre of 
land in the iftand that may not be brought to afford this produce. 

Th* fame ^nveftigator has ascertained, with equal accuracy, the quantity of 

human 
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arc we, perhaps, at this moment, able to obtain from 
it nearly one-half of the produce that it could be made 
to yield : neither is it beyond the bounds of poflibility, that 
fome other plant may yet be difeovered even more nu- 
tritive and more produdtive than the potatoe. I only juft 
hint at thefe things, to (hew that no definite bounds can 
be at prefent afligned to the poflible degree of population 
that this ifland could be brought to fuftain ; but, it may 
be with certainty faid, that the prefent population is fuch 
a trifle compared to that, as to be much below any de- 
gree of ferious confideration. 

To the general tenor of this propofition, I am aware 
that many perfons will fcruple to aflent. In Scotland, 
no farmer will be found who will not readily agree that 
every unproductive foil may be rendered more fertile ; and 
be made to augment in fertility, from year to year, as 
long as his leafe permits him to manage it properly; for 
fcarcely any farmer there ever takes a farm but under the 
firm conviction of this truth. Under the influence 
©f that conviction, many thoufands of acres, in my time, 
have been, by thpir exertions, made to pafs from a ftate 
of the moft unproductive heath to that of fertile fields, 
that produce abundant crops of grafs and corn, and are in 
a continual progrefs of melioration, where particular cir- 

hum^n fuftenance that can be obtained froip one acre of good grafs-Jand ; 
which was that it would fupport one individual 74 days and a half; that is 
about one-fifth part of a year. Thus may the f^me extent of land, under a par- 
ticular crop, when cultivated, afford as much of human fuftenance as 230 
acres in grafs could be made to yield ! ! ! I do not mean here to enter into * 
detailed comparative flatement of the proportion of human fuftenance that 
could be afforded, by the faipc extent of land under different crops; far lefi 
do I mean to infinuate, that our land fhoifid be wholly converted into thp 
production of any one crop; but, it ia proper to ftate, that a crop of any 
kind of grain that can be cultivated in this country, affords a much Lr^cr 
portion of human fuftenance than the farpe land could afford while in grafs. 
This is another objeCt for the mind of the reader to ruminate upon, while 
he attempts to to make an eftimatc pf the poffible population that tip* 
country can fuftain. 
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cumftances do not prevent it. In England , indeed, few 
farmers, from peculiar circumftances affe&ing them, have 
been actruftomed , to confider their land under the fame 
point of view; but there are many enlightened men 
among them who will readily recognize its truth ; at 
any rate, what is true in one part of the ifland refpe£U 
ing a thing of this nature cannot hut be true in another \ 
even although its truth, from local circumftances, fhould 
not be there fo generally recognized. But, there are few 
perfons, even in England , that have ever been in th$ 
country at all, who cannot bring to their reColle£tioa 
fields, or particular patches, that have been rendered by 
art more productive than before, and which are ftiii 
fufceptible of being improved to a higher degree. If 
this can be done in one cafe, why not in another *. Ob* 

ferve, 

* I am almoft aftiamed to addace authorities in fupport of a propofition 
that wiH, to many, appear to be fo felf-evident as to be deemed the next 
thing to an axiom that ought to be aflented to as foon as it is enounced ; 
but it is incumbent on man to endeavour t® adapt himfeif on all occafians 
to the circumftances in which he feels himfeif placed; and to a& acdCrd- 
tagty. From this consideration I beg leave to make a fhort extract from 
a French tranflation of a very fpirited Italian work on Agriculture (not; 
having been able to meet with the original) written by Camilto Tarellc i k 
Leonato, and firft publilhed in Mantua, anno 1577, which is exadtly to the 
point. — After enumerating many other circumftances in favour of a new 
mode ©f culture, that he propofes to introduce, he proceeds to ftate as a 
laft recommendation to it, “ Que les terreins maigres et fleriles, devien- 
heht par la peu a peu bons et fertiless car telle eft la conftitution de 
la terre, qud, par le labourage et Its engrais elle change de nature et de- 
vient toujour s meiflevre, comme nous voyons clairement par rexperiencc. 
Valerius maximus nous en racontc un exenrrple frappant du toy de numide 
JAaJtniffa^ qui fit tellement fluerir Pagriculture, qu’il laiflfa fon pai’s, qu’il 
avoir trbuve flerile et defole, ple'n de tout bien et d^ toute abondance* 
V'ft e-n notre pinjfancc (Ten fairs de meme de notre pats. Par contre, il n’eft pas 
inoinsvrai que quand meme la terre eft bonne et grafle, elle ne portera de 
fruits fi elle n’eft pas bien cultivee, telle que la eapacite de I’efpirit, qui ne 
fe develope que par Fetude et Fexercice, fuivant la belle comparilon de 
Ciccron. Nam ut agtr yvamt is fertilis, fne cultura frttfhiojus e(Te non poteft } 
Jic Jim dcRrina animus, Cic. Tufc. if Cicero was a man of letters, and by 
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ferve, It is the phyfical poffihiEty alone that I hete fpealc 
of; as to the moral pr a flic ability , that is a different 
queftion.— Innumerable are the moral obftrudlions that 
may unnerve the hand of induffry; but it is certainly 
ptijfible to remove moral obftruftions, if there be exertions 
tifed adapted to the circumftnnces of the cafe. 

But I beg leave to adduce a ftronger pra£lical Inffancethait 
any that I know of in Britain (if jhe improvements about 
Aberdeen be excepted) illufttative of the truth of this pro- 
pofition. There is a large diftriit called the Campine in 
Brabant, which confifts of the moft infertile foil that hath 
as yet been difcovered in Europe. It has hitherto frull rated 
every attempt but one, that has been made to augment it$ 
produdtivenefs ; though to that effort it has been forced to 
yield. Some religious houfes, thinly fcattered over 
thefe wafles, have been there eftablifhed ; and wherever 
thefe eftablifhments have been made, fields, in the courfe> 
of time, though by a procefs extremely flow, have beer* 
rendered moderately productive around them, which are 
found to increafe in fertility from age to age, and ex- 
tend their boundaries from year to year. Indeed the fame, 
thing may be remarked in this and every other kingdom- 
in Europe ; for wherever religious orders placed them^ 
felves, the land around fudi habitations, in confequence 
of continued culture for a long period, has become fer- 
tile beyond the ufual flate of the country around. The 
fad is univerfally recognifed, but is in general believed 
rather to have been a caufc than a conference of fuch fettle- 
ments *• So that there is no room to doubt, that pro- 

dudtivenefe 

no means addicted to agriculture more than every man of fober mind in ' 
his own time ; yet fo .familiar was this idea to him, that he recurs to it 
as to a maxim fo univerfally admitted, as to ferve as an apt illuftration, by 
way of fimile, of an- object he vvilhed to exhibit under a Itriking point of 
view. It would appear that the fuidies of men of patrician rank in an- 
cient, were dire&j.d to very ’different objects from thofe of modern times. 

# In a very intelligent memoir on the agriculture of the Netherlands, 
by Abbe Mann, publiihed in the firfl volume of the Communications to 
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dudtivenefs will continue to augment as long as circum* 
fiances (hall permit the prefent eftablifhments to be con- 
tinued. Even the rich land of Flanders, which is fcarcely 
equalled in fertility by any land in Europe, the product 
of one acre of which may in the prefent day be perhaps 
equal to fifty in England, taking the average of the 
whole kingdom, derives that extraordinary fertility from 
nothing elfe than a continued and uninterrupted culti- 
vation, according to the Abbe Mann ; who, after having 
defcribed the progrefs of melioration of the barren fands 
of the Campine, concludes with thefe emphatic words : 
“ I may add here, from the undoubted teftimony ©f the 

the Board of Agriculture, he gives the following account of the Campine 
diitrilt, p. 225. “ It is well known that the Campine of Brabant, which is 

the northernmoft part of that province, confided originally of fand covered 
with heath, interfperfed with lakes and extenfive marfhes, and here and 
there with woods of fir. Tradition fuppofes it to have been once a part of 
the fea. To this day, where cultivation has not extended, the foil of it* 
felf produces nothing but heath and fir. The fand is of the moll barren 
and harfh kind ; nor can it be rendered fertile but by continual manuring. 
As the property of this ground may be acquired for a trifle, many have 
keen the attempts of private perfons to bring traits of it into cultivation j 
every means have been tried for that purpofe, and government has given 
every pcffible encouragement to it. But I have not yet heard of any one* 
however confiderable might be his fortune, that has fucceeded In it; and 
many have been ruined by the project. What is cultivated in the Cam- 
pine, is owing to the religious houfes eftablifhed in it, efpecially the 
two great abbeys of Tongerloo and Everbode. Their uninterrupted dur- 
ation for five or fix hundred years paft, and their indefatigable induftry, 
have conquered thefe barren fands, and rendered many parts of them highly 
productive. The method they follow is fimple and uniform ; they neve r 
undertake to cultivate more of this barren foil at a time than they have 
fufficient manure for ; feldom more than five or fix bunders (about 15 or 
x8 acres) in a year; and when it is brought by labour and manuring into 
a ftate capable of producing fufficient for a family to live on, it is let 
out to farmers on eafy terms, after having built them comfortable habita- 
tions. By thefe means many extenfive traits of the Csmpine are well 
cultivated, ard covered with villages, well built houfes , end churches . The 
abbey of Tongerloo alone furnifbes about feventy of its members as cu- 
rates to thefe parifhes, all of whom owe their exigence to that original flock." 

I feel great pleafure in being able to corroborate my own experience bjr 
fuch rcfpaltablc authority. 

hiftorian* 




A TABLE, fhewing the Average London Prices of Wheat, per Quarter, from the Year 1650 to 1800 , 
inclufive; as alfo the Quantities of Corn imported into, or exported from, Great Britain, from the 
Year 1696, when the Account of Imports and Exports began to be kept, till 1800 , inclufive; and the 
Balance of Exports and Imports : being the Averages of the different Periods marked in the Margin *. 
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hiftorians of the Low Countries, that the cultivation of 
the greater part of thefe rich provinces took its rife from 
the felf-fame means, eight hundred or a thoufand years 
back, when they were in a manner one continued foreft. ,> 
P. 226. Man, in fhort, in every fituation where he has 
foil to work upon, if he is not wanting to himfelf, but 
turns his attention to the cultivation of that foil, mud 
render it more productive than it ever could have been 
without him. Wherever population increafes, therefore, 
the produce of the country muft be augmented along with 
it, unlefs fome moral influence is permitted to derange the 
economy of nature . ^ 

The natural conclufion then from this undeniable faCt 
is, that no legiilator need ever be afraid, in a country 
which is not deftitute of foil, that an augmentation of the 
population will decreafe the means of fubfiftence for the 
people, unlefs it fhall be his defire that it fhould be fo, by 
favouring fuch arrangements as fhall prevent it from be- 
ing the intereft of individuals to attend to the cultivation 
of the foil in a proper manner. 

The reader, if he adverts to the above circumftances, will 
be able eafily to perceive how a variation in the law may 
have effected that change in the courfe of the corn-trade, 
which is fo clearly exhibited in the Table; for, if he 
believes, that the bounty on exportation, and counter- 
vailing duties on importation, have a neceflary tendency 
to enfure againft the danger of a deftruCtive deprelfion of 
price, and a ready fale for grain, in a year of great abun- 
dance, and to protect him againft an unreafonable depref- 
fion of price in years of fcarcity, from the introduction 
of foreign grain, he will eafily fee, that the farmer can 
go on with alacrity in his attempts at augmenting the 
amount of his produce at ail times ; and from the~profits 
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that he thus derives (for under fach a regulation the 
farmer will in general derive more profit from an abun- 
dant crop than from one that is greatly deficient), he will 
be enabled to bear his proportion in the common calamity 
during an unpropitious feafon, by contenting himfelf 
then with a price fomewhat under prime coft ; and as* 
by thefe his uninterrupted exertions, he comes from year 
to year to be able to raife more corn with the fame la- 
bour, it in ,truth cofts himfelf lefs than before ; fo that he 
is able to afford it to the confumer, after a continuance of 
years under this fyftem, at a lower average price than for- 
merly. In this way it is eafy to account for the phe- 
nomena exhibited on the firft part of the Table, in which 
the quantity of furplus produce is continually on the in- 
creafe, while the adlual felling price is on the decline. 

Nor will it be more difficult to account for thofe ap- 
pearances which are exhibited in the fecond part of the 
Table. It is natural for men whofe well-being is at 
ftake, to become extremely apprehenfive of any thing 
that has a tendency to render their property infecure ; 
and whatever deprives them of confidence in this refpedl, 
fets them inftantly to the deviling of means by which 
they may the moft effedtually fecure that property. Du- 
ring the firft fifty years after the cofn law was enacted, 
that law was enforced with fuch a degree of general 
fteadinefs, as at length to convince the farmers that it 
would be always refpe&ed ; and after fome years expe- 
rience of its falutary effedls, it began to infpire among 
them that degree of confidence which alone can ever in- 
duce fteady exertions in a bufinefs in which are much 
capital to be employed, expenfivc buildings eredted, 
and intricate arrangements adjufted, which can only af- 
ford a proper return to the -undertaker, after the Japfe of 
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many years. No fooner then did parliament begin to 
tamper with thefe laws, and ra(hly to fufpend their 
operation, by every popular clamour, for the moft part 
raifed by injudicious individuals, and fomented by thofe 
who have an intereji in promoting them, than the farmer 
began to lofe his confidence in the influence of this pal- 
ladium of the ftate (as it ought to have been deemed), and 
to confider how he could bed fecure himfelf againft the 
danger that threatened him. While his mind was under 
thefe impreflions, the firft year of ordinary abundance, 
in which the prices fell fo as to be inadequate to his 
reimburfement, in confequence of the concurrence in 
the market of foreign corn (fold there, perhaps, at alofs, 
for that purpofe), difgufted him with the bufinefs of rear* 
ing corn, and fet him to try if he could not difcover fome 
other more profitable method of applying his ground. 
Under thefe circumftances, it would not be long before 
fome one among them would difcover, that fields in grafs 
paid better, and could be managed with much lefs trou- 
ble, and at much lefs expenfe, than while in corn ; he 
therefore appropriates a part of his corn-fields to that 
purpofe ; his neighbours obferve that he grows more eafy 
in all refpeCts, and more affluent. The example becomes 
contagious ; fervants, in confequence of tempting wages 
from manufacturers, had become more expenfive, and 
more troublefome to manage. By converting his land 
into grafs, the farmer is enabled to difmifs many of thefe, 
and thus free himfelf from much trouble and expenfe. 
In grazing-land, he has occafion not only for fewer 
horfes and fervants than for managing it while in corn, 
but fev/er houfes alfo ; thefe are therefore taken down, to 
fave the expenfe of repairs : and under this change of 
circumftances, he feels himfelf more eafy as well as more 
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wealthy than before. All thefe changes, therefore, go 
on in the mod filent manner imaginable, and without oc- 
cafioning the fmalleft appearance of difcontent : and al- 
though the farmer knows well, that in confequence of 
this change, his ground, under this fyftem of manage- 
ment, cannot iuftain half the number of people that it 
formerly did, that is no concern of his ; he has only to 
look after his own concerns, as every other private indi- 
vidual in the ftate ought to do. If he feels himfelf thrown 
into embarrafling circumftances by the negligence of thofe 
whofe duty it is to fhield him againft them, it is but fair 
and juft thathe fliould avail himfelf of all legal means with- 
in his power to free himfelf from thofe embarraftments. 

Such are the circumftances which have naturally occa- 
fioried an increafing deficiency of produce compared to 
the confumption of this country ; circumftances that have 
operated precifely after the fame manner, though more 
flowly, and in a much lefs degree than the maximum (by 
fome recommended) would do ; and the high prices which 
have excited fo much ajionijhment and alarm at the prefent 
time, are the clear and inevitable confequences, I have 
already faid, that they could be in no refpedt aftonifhingto 
me, becaufe, from the above explanation, it will appear, 
that thefe are fuch natural and neceflary confequences of 
the alteration which produced them, that /, more than 
twenty years ago, forefaw and pointed them out as un- 
avoidable ; nor was I lingular in this, for every fenfible 
perfon who adverted to the fubjedl, and who was equally 
acquainted with the bufinefsof a farmer, faw it as well as 
I did ; feveral of them alfo exerted themfelves to the ut- 
moft of their power, to avert the impending evil. Mr. 
Dirom, whom I have fo often had occalion to mention 
with refpeft in this w r 6rk, contemplating this fubjeft, 
txprefles himfelf thus : 
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c< In many other countries, where the foil and climate 
are more favourable, the productions of the earth more 
eafily reared, but government defpotic, it is with in- 
difference that the inhabitants, in general, cultivate the 
lands, and even fee the convulfions of the flate; they 
have no fhare in the government, and a change of maf- 
ters does not alter their condition : but in Great Britain, 
where more induftry may be neceffary, labour is fweetened 
by freedom, and nothing but improper laws will check the 
fpirit of the people . 

(t While the ancient laws laid the country open to the 
importation of foreign grain by injudicious duties, or 
reftridions upon our own produce, our farmers were 
difpirited: a great part of the foil lay without culture ; 
the price of grain was confequently high, and population 
was reftrained. 

IC When the reftridions were not only removed, but 
bounties given upon our excrefcent flock, by the ads of 
1688 and 1700, the happieft effeds were immediately 
experienced: thefe laws aded like magic ; our agricul- 
ture immediately rofe, as if from the dead ; population 
increafed ; and, inftead of eating the bread of foreign 
nations, we not only maintained all our own people at a 
Jozver rate than was ever known before , and confidcrably 
lower than at prefent (1786), [very much lower than at 
prefent (1800),] but the kingdom received an immediate 
addition of riches and flrength from the money brought 
in) from the increafe of fhipping, and from the people 
employed in raifing and exporting the furplus of our pro- 
duce : a flate of profperity which continued without in- 
terruption for above half a century after the Union. 

44 No fooner was importation again encouraged, than 
our agriculture languilhed ; our exportation declined ; 
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the prices again rofe ; and we have the mortification to 
receive, and pojfibly noiv to needy an immenfe importa- 
tion of foreign grain every year.” 

Who could exprefs himfelf more juftly that Ihould 
write at the prefent day ? 

It is natural enough for thofe who take only a flight 
view of this queftion to think, that, as the price of 
corn is now high, it ought to operate as a bounty to 
the farmer, and make him rear corn once more in greater 
quantities than before, and thus bring back abundance 
as formerly. It is proper that I fhould fhow why this 
cannot be expedted to produce any material alteration of 
circumftances ; for, though there can be no doubt but it 
operates in a fmall degree to produce an inconfiderable 
and momentary fupply, yet it has a tendency rather to 
diminifh than to augment the quantity of corn produced 
upon the whole. 

The difficulty has, to an attentive obferver, been already 
folved. The bufinefs of agriculture is of too compli- 
cated a nature, and too unwieldy in all its parts, to 
admit of any material change being effe&ed bv mere tem- 
porary incitements. One that has difmifled his fervants, 
who, in confequcnce of that, have entered into the army 
or navy, or gone no one knows whither, cannot bring 
them back when he calls for them ; and would find no 
fmall difficulty in obtaining others to fupply their places, 
efpecially if fuch a call fhould be pretty general over all 
the country. If the houfes required for lodging thefe 
perfons, and carrying on the bufinefs of aration, have 
been taken down, or allowed to go out of repair, a man 
of common fenfe would not, with a view to fupply a 
precarious and temporary demand, undertake to lay out 
fo much money as would be required to put them in 
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erder: his horfes have been fold, his implements of 
huibandry difperfed, and the money that was vefted in 
thefe has been applied tp other purpofes. It would re- 
quire no fmall exertion to colled that money, and replace 
things in their former ftate ; fo that the inducement muff 
be very ftrong indeed, and the profped of fuccefs much 
more certain than any thing of the fluctuating nature 
here fuppofed ever can be, to make him even think of 
it : befides, we ought never to forget, that if the price of 
corn has rifen, the produce of grafs-land has rifen alfo ; 
fo that the difference to him would be nothing near fo 
great as it appears to be on the firft view of the fubjedh. 
Add to all this, that the grazing farmer has found him- 
felf freed of fo many cares that ufed to opprefs him as 
a corn farmer, and has become fo much accuftomed to 
a life of comparative indolence, that fcarcely any tempt- 
ation fhort of abfolute compulfion, could induce him 
ever to return to the laborious bufinefs that he has quitted* 
It is unn^ceflary to detail other confiderations that deter 
him from making the change ; thefe may fuffice to fhow, 
that nothing (hort of permanent and Jlrong inducements 
can ever prevail on fuch a perfon to think of refuming 
the plough. Had thefe confiderations been adverted to 
by our legiflators, it ought to have moderated the defire 
of innovation which feems to have too powerfully operated 
upon their minds ; becaufe they muff have feen, that, 
though evil might thus be produced, it would be a 
matter of great difficulty to reftore things to their former 
ftate. 

But as our legiflators, and men of rank, from the fphere 
in which they move, could not have equal opportunities 
with fuch humble individuals as myfelf, to become ac- 
quainted with the circumftances developed in the latter part 
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of this memoir, and of courfe might naturally overlook 
the fadls that I have ftated in their corroboration ; we 
muft, therefore, admit, that lefs blame ought to be im- 
puted to them on that account than might appear juftly 
due at firft fight by perfons poffefling the fame means of 
information with myfdf : yet it will be more difficult 
to vindicate them from culpable negligence in having 
paid no attention to the fafts that I am about to ftate ; 
for it is fcarcely poffible to fuppofe, that they muff not 
frequently have been prefented to men of liberal educa- 
tion under various points of view, in the courfe of their 
reading. 

It ought ever to be underftood, that there are duties 
impofed on every perfon who obtains a right of admiflion, 
and takes a feat in either of the legiflative aflemblies of 
the nation, from the performance of which he cannot, 
without juft imputation of blame, exempt himfelf ; and 
the firft of thefe duties is, that he fhould endeavour fo 
to inform his mind, as that he may be able in fome 
meafure to judge of the propriety of giving his afient, or 
withholding it, on every great queftion in which the 
welfare of the people or the exiftence of the ftate are 
materially involved ; and few obje&s of difeuffion, as 
obvioufly appears by the prefent ftate of things, more 
ferioufly affect thofe deep interefts than. the prefent. 

No writers have been more in vogue among men of 
fafhion in this country for half a century paft, than thofe 
of France ; and the queftion refpe&ing the commerce of 
grain has been often di feuded among them. One of the 
moft popular writers of this clafs (Mirabeau the elder), 
talking on this fubjeft, after a warm eulogium on Sully 
for the judicious regulations that he adopted for encourag- 
ing exports of grain from France, proceeds thus : <c La 
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France, an moyen de cette liberte, aidee de Pautorite 
d’un grand roi, et des foins ceconomiques d’un grand 
miniftre, devint prefque auflitot le grenier de l’Europe. 
Les Anglo is fe pleignoient en 1621 de ce qne les 
Francois leur fournifloient un fi grande quantite de bled, 
et a fi bas prix qu’ils ne pouvoient foutenir dans leurs 
marches la concurrence de leurs propres bleds aupres de 
ceux de leur voifins. Ce bas prix cependant, ainfi qu’on 
le voit par les tarifs de ce terns la, etoit le tiers du 
marc d’argent ; mats les Anglois moms habile s agricttlteurs y 
alors que les Francois, et mains verjes dans V economic et 
V intelligence rujlique , ne favoient recueillir qu’en depenfant 
beaucoup.” 7 

He then goes on thus to illuftrate the direful effect of 
a fpirit of legiflation the reverfe of it : 

“ L’agriculture fe foutint dans ce bon etat en France, 
a l’aide de la liberte du commerce exterieur des grains, 
jufques aux terns malheureux de la guerre civile fous la 
minorite de Louis XIV. Enfuite comen^a le fyfteme 
aveugle qui a fait de fi terribles progres depuis, et dont 
l’abfurdite eft tellement anchree dans les tetes, qu’clle 
force aujourd’hui meme les miniftres les plus eclaires a 
tatonner le retabliffement des droits de nature a cet egard. 
Mr. Colbert, pour favorifer fon plan d’etablifTement des 
manufactures le luxe, crut devoir procurer a bon marche 
la fubfiftance des ouvriers par raprovifionnement preme- 
dite des villes et lieux de forte confommation chez l’etran- 
ger, comme aufTj par des commepcemens de defenfe de 
l’exportation des grains fous U pretext ( precieux de prevenir 
les difettesy pretexte toujours accueilli par les bas peuple, 
qui ne penetrent pas jufqua qu’el point ces pretendues 
precautions lui fontfuneftes. Mr. Colbert neanmoins, en 
arrettant les commerce eflentiel de la nation, facrifia les 
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revenus du fol a la chimere des manufactures. ...... 

Les impots furchargeoient les biens, les champs tom- 
boient a friche dans plufieurs provinces du royaume, les 
difettes devinrent frequentes et prefque periodiques, &c.” 
— Mem. Soc . of Berne, 1760, 271. 

One would think, with fuch an example before their 
eyes, which has been difplayed with a ftill greater degree 
of energy by many other authors, it would have been 
fcarcely poflible for our legiflators to have fallen into the 
error *here fo feverely and fo juftly reprehended: yet 
true it is, that the law of 1773 was conftru&ed precifely 
upon the fame principle with that of Colbert, and with 
the fame avowed intention of lowering the price of corn 
to our manufacturers, by encouraging the importation 
of corn from abroad, for the purpofe of feeding our own 
people at a cheaper rate. But though the ftrong leffon 
which the fate of France might have afforded was dis- 
regarded, it is to be hoped that the much ftronger leffon 
inculcated by our own fate at prcfent (exadtly of the 
fame kind, and refulting from the fame caufe) will not be 
fuffered to pafs over without effeft. I once more repeat, 
that I do not overlook the law of 1 79 1 ; but this is not 
yet the time to examine it. * 

Another French writer, in the fame work, contem- 
plating the fame law, fays : f‘ C’eft aux Anglois, que 
nousdevons les premiers progres de la bonne agricul- 
ture. Les difettes autrefois fi frequentes en Angieterre 
inontrerent a ce people marchand et guerrier, qui pour 
executer fes grands deffeins de commerce, il failloit fe 
procurer un fubliftance indepcndante de fes votfins, A pres 
la longue guerre civile entre l’infortune Charles I. et fo.n 
parlement, l’Angleterre fe trouvant epuifee, on travailla 
avec ardeur a reparer ces pertes par un commerce, et 
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pOur parvenir a ce commerce, on le fonda fur un bonne 

culture des teirres. Le gouvernement etablit 

une police extremement favorable au cultivateur. C’eft 
depuis cette epoque qu’on peut dater la grandeur, la 
tichefle, et la puiftance d’Angleterre. ..... L’Angle- 
terre pent employer ainfi Un infinite de bras dans les arts, 
dans les manufactures, dans les armees, dans la marine, 
fanscraindre de manquer de neceflaire; Cette crainte, a 
ce que pretend un ecrivaln. moderne, arette depuis un 
iiecle la France au milieu de fes Conquetes. Une * difette 
atluelle ou prochaine la force a faire la paix. On fait la 
qtiantite immenfe de bled, que les Anglois fourniflent 
depuis quelques annees a quelques provinces de France; 
la paix Uniquement garantit cette refource. Les di- 
fettes affoiblifient et depeuplent l’Efpagne, et ces di- 
fettes font produites par le decoiiragement du cultiva- 
teur, et par la trifte etat de ragricultiire negligee.” — 
Ibid. p. 12. 

What a leflon is here held up to us in the prefent 
day ! 

Another writer, in the fame Volume (p. 48), difcufiV 
ihg the fame fubjeCt, thus exprefibs himfelf: after fhow- 
ing the benefits that would refult from an unlimited per- 
mifiion to export com, he adds, “ On eft alle plus loin 
en Angleterre en fuivant ces principes. Cette nation 
intelligente ne s’eft pas contentee de permettre la fortie illi- 
mitee de fes bleds ; elle accorde encore pour encoUrager 
lfe laboureur, tine gratification a ceuX qui exportent le bled, 
quand il eft au deflous d’un certain prix. On fcait les 
debates que la queftion fur Futilite de la gratification 
occafionna dans le parlement [this was written in the 
year 1760], des gens inter eff'es la crurent a charge a la 
nation, et contraire au progres des manufactures. C’eft 
H 2 a Fex- 
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a fcxperience a decider. Depuis ce benefice l’Angle- 
terre n’a plus efluye de difette, le prix moyen du bled 
eft plus bas qu’auparavant, et l’agriculture plus flo- 
riflante.” 

If this fenfible writer, who faw only one fide of our 
ftate of fa< 3 s, found no difficulty in deciding from that 
alone, how much more ftrongly would his decifion be 
confirmed did he fee the other fide of the account, which 
fpeaks ftill more powerfully than the former ! 

Another writer to the fame effeft expreffes himfelf 
thus : 

“On nefauroit trop repeter (dit l’auteurde Telogede M. 
de Sully), que l’abondance fut I’heureux efte6l de la liberte 
des grains; par la, du terns de Sully, la France devint 
le grenier de l’Europe ; elle jouit de cet avautage fous 
les regnes de Henri IV, de Louis XIII, et dans les pre- 
miers terns de Louis XIV, et Ton aflure que la riche 
produit des graines, qui alors etoient a un prix auffi haut 
eft diminue aujourd’hui des La raifon qu’on en rend, 
eft qu’en 1661 M. Colbert pour favorifer les manufac- 
tures, fit defendre I’exportation des graines pour que la 
fubfiftance des ouvriers etant a bas prix, la fabrication 
& la main d’oeuvre fe trouvaffent moins cheres que chez 
i’etranger. Le prix des grains qui avoit ete fouvent a 25L 
tomba a 7, 8, 9 ou 10 livres. Bientot la culture diminua. 
Dans les mauvaifes annees la valeur des produdfions 
n’egaloitpas la depenfe. On prit done le parti de les aban- 
donner ; peu a peu les campagnes out deperi ; & la 
France qui produifoit 70 millions de feptiers de bleds ea 
produit a peine 40 millions aujou.rd’hui. 

“ L’Angleterre qui jufqu’au milieu du fiecle pafle rece- 
voit dans fes portes & fur fes marches une quantite tres 
conliderable de bleds de France, changea bien de face* 

def- 
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defqu’elle cut convert! des communes incultes & des pa- 
turages arides en champs fertiles ou en prairies ; mais 
furtout depuis qu’en Tannee 1689, epoque des riches 
moiffons d’Angleterre, le prix de Importation des grains 
fut inftitue a raifon de 5 fchellingspar quartier de froment* 
jufqu’a 2 fchellings 6 deniers pour le gruau d’avoine, 
paiable quand Texportation eft faite par un vaiffeau An- 
glois, dont l’equipage eft les deux tiers national. II eft 
inconcevable de quelle profperite cette fage & harai deli- 
beration a ete la fource. Malgre les craintes qu’eurent 
alors les manufafturiers & les commer$ans, du rencherif- 
fement des grains fur les marches, qui devoit entrainer 
celui de la main d’ oeuvre ; il a ete prouve que dans le 
cours de 64 annees qui s’etoient ecoulees depuis 1689 a 
1752 le prix de froment avoit dimintie de 8 fche. 2 den. 
per quartier, ce qui ne peut etre attribue qu’a Taccrofie- 
ment de la culture, animee & encouragee par la gratifica- 
tion, outre tandis qu’elle coutoit de 2 a 300 milles livres 
fterlings annuellement, ce facrifice valoit a l’Angle- 
terre, 1,550,000/. fterlings, dans le meme termc. . . . . 
Cette culture augmentee, aiant accru d’ailleurs fon betail, 
fes engrais, fa population, fa marine & les richeffes de 
fon commerce. Ce paralelle de l’etat de la France 
abime par la defenfe d’exportation, avec celui de PAn- 
gleterre, qui date fa grandeur du jour quelle y attach at un 
prixy femble decider en faveur de la liberty & de ce com-* 
merce des grains & y conduire la legiflation.” — 1765*. 
Part. ii. page 23. 

I might go on this way, quoting the judgment that 
fenfible men in other nations have formed of the tendency 
of this law, till I fhould fill a volume ; but I fliall fpare 
my reader, as well as myfelf, the unpleafant trouble of 
tranfcribing, and (hall only add, that, however much 

thefe 
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thefe writers may differ in other refpe&s, they all per- 
fectly concur in the fame judgment relating to this par- 
ticular : and none of thefe have an intereji to difguife the 
truth . 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE 
POSITION. 

As my foie objcCt in writing this differtatlon is, to 
imprefs the minds of readers of every denomination, 
with a conviflion of the reality of certain truths* which 
I myfelf am deeply fenfible would be of much import- 
ance to the well-being of mankind, if the conviction of 
them were fo general as to be aCted upon as eflablifhed 
principles with ftcadinefs and effeCt ; I wifh to employ 
fuch a diverfity of illuftrations as may feem bed calcu- 
lated to operate upon the perceptions of men who are 
under the influence of thofe multitudinous prejudices 
which prevail among us at the prefent day. No one of 
thefe prejudices appears to me to be of more pernicious 
tendency, than that which fuppofes that an increafed 
population mull naturally tend to produce a fcarcity of 
provifions in every country ; becaufe it occafions a de- 
fpondency of mind that flackens the energy of induflrious 
exertions, and direCts the attention towards the attain- 
ment of objeCts which, if obtained, mud of neceffity 
augment the very evil that they were intended to remove* 
while they difeourage thofe very exertions which are 
alone calculated effectually to obviate the difficulty. I 
have already given fuch illuftrations as will completely 
fatisfy one clafs of readers on this head ; but there are 
many others upon whofe minds thefe illuflrations will 
make but a faint impreflion, and which, I fear, con- 

2 flitute 
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flitute the majority of the people ; among thefe there 
are fome who are highly diftinguiftied for talents, on 
whofe mind the preceding obfervations will not operate a 
full convidlion, becaufe they have had no opportunity of 
forming a decifive judgment from their own knowledge 
of the certainty of the fadts on which they reft. I fhall 
therefore hope, that, under thefe circumftances, no other 
apology will be deemed neceffary for my recurring again 
to the fame fubjedt, with a view to eftablifh the truth 
of the important pofition aftiimed in p. 35, by an appeal 
to fadts, the truth of which will be readily recognifed 
by many pf thofe who could not be affedied by the 
others. 

The pofition itfclf I will alfo repeat, with a trifling 
variation of terms ; it is, that an increafe of population in 
any fate whofe fields have not yet been made to attain their 
higheft poffible degree of produfiivenefs (a thing that, pro- 
bably, has never yet been feen on this globe), will necef- 
farily have its means of fubfifience rather augmented than 
diminijbed by that augmentation of its population : and the 
reverfe . This pofition I fhall now endeavour to illuf- 
trate by a reference to hiftorical records that are well 
known to every perfon who has had a liberal education. 

Many are the countries on the globe that have at one 
time had a population much more numerous than at 
another period ; and I do not know a Angle inftance, 
where the nation was fo circutnftanccd as not to admit 
of receiving fupplies from without, in which the people 
did not experience a greater abundance during the period 
of its greateft population than when the people were lefs 
numerous. I fhall be obliged to any of my readers who 
can inform me of an inftance that runs counter to this 

pofition \ 
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pofitiou ; for hitherto all my refearches to that end have 
proved ineffectual. 

I will not carry back the reader to the kingdoms of 
Nineveh and Babylon, and the other Afiatic empires ; for 
although the population of thefc kingdoms, while in 
their glory, was immenfe, and abundance there univer- 
fal, where poverty and paucity of people now alike pre- 
vail, yet we know too little both of their ancient and 
their prefent condition to be able to (late fads fo clearly 
as to render them decifive : it is plain, however, that 
they tend to fupport the pofition. 

Greece, before (he degenerated into a neft of hornets, 
perpetually at war at home and abroad, was a populous 
and agricultural country ; and derived abundance of food 
for all her people from the produce of her own fields. 
Though Greece be not half the fize of England, its 
population at that time amounted, according to the beft 
accounts, to 14 millions*; yet the foil of many of 
the principal ftates of Greece is very poor, and it is 
now occupied by, perhaps, lefs than one tenth part of 
the former inhabitants ; and thefe few do not now find 
it an eafy matter to draw a fubfiftence from it for them- 
felves. Yet there can be no doubt that the foil is now 
as capable of being made to produce grain as formerly, 
were a numerous and agricultural people permitted to 
occupy it. 

Egypt alfo, in the days of its profperity, fuftained a 
population of 40 millions of people t, who not only 

reared 

* See Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind, p, 56. 

+ Diodorus Siculus relates, that more than 1700 males were born 
in Egypt on the fame day which gave birth to the famous Sefoftris. 
The father of this monarch ordered all thefe boys to be brought 

to 
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reared abundance of food at all times for themfelves, but 
the country was at the fame time capable of fupplying 
other nations for many ages to a great amount, It s 
population now, according to the ftatement of the French 
in that country, does not exceed 3 millions ; yet fo much 
are they ftintqd in provifions, that it was not without 
great difficulty, and the moft ftrenuous exertions, that an 
invading army of not more than 25,000 men could drav* 
their fubfiftence from it. 

Paleftine, which is reprefented by modern travellers as 
one of the mofl; barren countries on the globe ; which 
cannot, without great difficulty, be made to produce as 
much corn as affords a miferable fubfiftence to a few in- 
to court, and educated as companions with his fon. If as many 
were born every day (which we mud be allowed to aflume, as 
there is no reafon for diftinguifhing that day from any other), 
there nuift have been born in one year not fewer than 620,500 
males; from which it follows, according to Dr. Halleys calcula- 
tion, that there were more than 17,000,000 of males in Egypt 
at that early age ; and allowing an equal number of females, the 
whole people amounted to more than 34,000,000. 

According to the accounts of Herodotus, Egypt was very popu- 
lous in the days of Amafis , who lived a little before the founding 
of the Perfian empire by Cyrus : in the reign of this king it con- 
tained 20,000 cities, all inhabited. At this rate, allowing 2000 to 
each city, the number of people amounted to 40,000,000. 

The fplendour of fome of thefe cities has been often mentioned. 
Befides Memphis , the capital, Thebes has been celebrated by Homer 
for its hundred gates, out of each of which marched 200 men, with 
hor/es and chariots, in all 20,000. But Tacitus, an author of 
much greater credit, and far from being credulous, gives us a (till 
more magnificent idea of its inhabitants, by computing the num- 
ber of fighting men at 700,000; the quadruple of which, or 
2,800,000, being the number of its inhabitants, fhows it to have 
been about four times more populous than London. 
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habitants thinly fcahcred over the face of the country, is 
known to have contained, during the flouriftiing part of 
the Jewifh government, above 7 millions of people*; 
and to have fuftained them in abundance with its own 
produce, not only without difficulty, but with the utmoft 
cafe ; for, fuch was the affluence there, that every feventh 
(fabbatical) year the whole country was not only left un- 
tilled, but even the fpontaneous produce was not fuffered 
to be gathered : (lilt, however, there was abundance, and 
to fpare, fo long as people abounded : when thefe people 
were difperfed and driven away, fter'rlity and want re- 
turned. Paleftine is admitted to be at prefent much 

• * . \ '■* •• 

* We learn from facred writ (Chron. xxi. 56), that the fighting 
wen, excluiive of the two tribes of Levi and Benjamin, were 
I i57°>oo°; and if we take the proportions of thefe two to the 
other ten tribes from their enrolments (marked Numb. i. 4), we 
mud add more than 121,000 the whole number of fighting men 
amounting by this account to 1,691,000: this multiplied by 4, 
makes the whole number of the inhabitants to be 6,764,000. But 
fiom the 4th chapter of Numbers, it appears that the Leviles ought 
to have been effimated as more numerous, fo that we may fafely 
fet them down at 7,000,000. 

In other paflages we find equal indications of the amazing popu- 
loufnefs of this filial) kingdom (not one fixth. part the fize of Eng** 
land). We find the two kings of Judalv and Ifrael bringing into 
the field no lefs than 1,200,000 chofen men (2 Chron. xiii. 3); 
Amaziah, who was only king of Judah and Benjamin, had an 
army of 300,000 choice men (ib. xxv. 5) ; Uzziah, his fucceffor, 
had 307,500 (ib. xxvi. 13) j and Ala, one of his predeceflors in 
the fame kingdom, had yet a greater army, confining of £80,000 
(ib. xiv. 8) : Jehofhaphat, the fon of Afa, had the greated - 
all, confiding of 1,160,000 (ib. xvii.). What a prodigious army a 
mud he have commanded had he been foweign of all the tribes, 
and to what an amazing degree of produ&ivenefs mud that country 
have been brought, to be able to fupport fuch an immenfe popu^ 
lationlll >> 
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more fteril than England, though not above one fixth 
part of its fize ; if fo, admitting that England was 
equally barren, it ought to be able to fuftain with eafe, 
at leaft 42 millions, were it pofleflfed of people to that 
extent, and were they to exert themfelves in properly 
cultivating the foil. 

The northern parts of Africa, in general, are at the 
prefent time ranked among the clafs of barren regions, 
and cannot without difficulty be made to produce pro- 
vifions enough to fupply the wants of a very fcanty po- 
pulation. But during the flourifhing period of the Car- 
thaginian empire, while agriculture conftituted a prin- 
cipal bufinefs among them, though the population of 
that and the adjoining dates was exceedingly great *, the 

produce 

•The population of Carthage can only be guefled at frbm the 
vigour of her enterprifes for many ages : as an agricultural nation, 
(he long remained unnoticed by hiftorians, cultivating her fields 
with a peaceful indudry, and enjoying tranquillity with abun- 
dance. It was during that period of obfcurity that her population 
filently increafed, which enabled her afterwards to fend out thole 
numerous armies which (he had abroad ; and it was during that 
aera that thofe agricultural works were written which were fo 
much edeemed by her conquerors. When commercial wealth ac- 
cumulated, and the ambition that it fo naturally infpires was 
cherifhed, fhe grafped at foreign fettlements, firft in Spain, and 
afterwards in Sicily, which engendered wars that ended only with 
the final dedru&ion of the date. The armies they fent out were 
very great. In the days of Gelon, King bf Syracufe, according 
to Diodsrus Siculus , they fent at one time a fleet of 2000 (hips of 
war, and 3000 tranfports, with an army of 300 o men onboard, 
under the command of Hamilcar. Under Hamilcar’s grandfon 
they fent another great army in a fleet of 60 great fhips, and 1500 
tranfports, which, according to the fame author, confided of 
200,000 foot and 4000 horfe. Soon after they fent another grand 
fleet and army, under the fame, commander, confiding, according 
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produce of their own fields was found abundantly fuf- 
ficient to fupport the whole ; nor was it till towards the 
latter end of 'the republic, when the defire of eonquefts 
and commercial enterprifes’ allured a great body of the 
people from the peaceful labours of the field, that they 
ever had recourfe to foreign countries for fubfiftencc ; 
when their eonquefts in Spain and in Sicily began to 
diminifti their home population, by the numerous armies 
they were obliged to fend abroad in defence of thefe fet* 
tlements, and allured them from the cultivation of their 
own foil, by the greater facility which other employ- 
ments afforded for accumulating wealth, then, and not 
till then, were they obliged to draw from Sicily fome 
cori^to fupply the deficiency at home which thefe drains 
had occafioned. 

Sicily was always efteemed a fertile country, abounding 
with people ; and during its moft flourifhing period, 
while it contained a population extremely great*, it pro- * 

duced 
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to Ephorus, of 300,000 men, in a fleet of 1000 tranfports, befides 
many (hips of war. Not long afterwards they fent an army again# 
the elder Dionylius, of 300,000 foot, 4000 horfe, 400 chaiios, 
with a fleet of 409 (hips, and 600 tranfports. Thefe immenfe 
armies, which now could fcarcely find fubfiftence in the ancient 
teriitoriesof that date for one month, indicate a prodigious popu- 
lation : nor were the neighbouring dates at that time lefs popu- 
lous, lefs agricultural, or lefs in want of providons from abroad 
than the dominions belonging to Carthage. Valerius Maximus re- 
lates, that Maflinifla, King of Numidia, made agriculture fo flourifb, 
that he left his country, which he had found deril and defolate, 
full of all kinds of wealth and abundance. 

* The population of Sicily may be guefled at from that of its 
principal cities. Agrigentum alone contained 200,000 fighting 
men, which makes tiie population at lead 800,000. Syracufe, 
though its territories mud have been very fmall, was fo powerful 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes againd Greece, that Gelon, 
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duced grain in abundance, not only to fupport its own 
immenfe population, but to. furnifh an almoft inex** 
hau/lible fupply to all the natipns ground who chofe^to 
fubjedt themfelves to the trouble apd expenfe of drawing 
it from thence, and the rifles to which that dependant 
fituation fubjc&ed them. In (hort, at that period the 
quantity of produce feems to have depended on 
the demand, rather than on the power of production. 
At the prefent day, when the population of that fine 
ifland is reduced almoft to nothing, its produCtivenefs is 
proportionally diminifhed ; infomuch, that at this mo- 
ment, when we are in fo much want of corn, it does 
not appear that we can draw from them (even under the 
molt friendly difpofitions of that government) one (ingle 
bufhel to alleviate our diftrefs. 

Rome was for many ages after its foundation an agri- 
cultural country, and her population continued to in- 
creafe in a rapid degree, notwithftanding the uninter- 

according to Herodotus, made offer, if the Greeks would give him 
the chief command, to join the confederacy, and bring along with 
him 200 triremes, and 20,000 men completely armed, 2000 horfe, 
2000 bowmen, 2000 light-hoj fe ; and, befides, to furwjb all the 
Creek army e ivith corn during the 'whole time of the *ivar . The elder 
Dionyfius ventured to make war againft the Carthaginians when 
they were in the height of their power; with which view he pre- 
pared, in a fhort time, 140,000 fhields, as many darts and hel- 
mets, and a great quantity of other arms of various forts ; a fleet of 
300 new, and another of no old fliips, perfectly well prepared, and 
began the war with 80,000 foot, 3000 horfe, 200 fliips of war, and 
500 tranfports. The younger Pionyflus had an army of 100,000 
foot, 10,000 horfe, a fleet of 400 (hips of war, with magazines of 
provifions and treafures fuflicient to maintain and to pay them. 
Yet the whole of Sicily is not (o large as the fifth part of England, 
and the kingdom of Syracufe did not conftitute one third part 
of it. 
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rupted and deftruftive wars that fhe waged with the po- 
pulous dates around her : fo powerful and fo populous 
indeed were thofe dates, that, notwithdanding the nu- 
merous armies which Rome fent forth from her gates at 
every campaign, it was nearly five hundred years before 
the Roman territory extended above twenty miles around 
the walls of that afpiring city # . During all that period, 

thefe 

* The fimplicity of manners of the ancient Roman fenators has 
been frequently taken notice of by hiftorians, and their modera- 
tion held up as an example to future ages. In the year of Rome 
192, Cincinnatus the dilator had only four jugera, or 2f acres 
of land, on the produce of which he fupported his family. 
Attillius Regulus, in the time of the firft Funic war, had only 
feven jugera, or 4j acres. In fuch an humble ftyle did the Roman 
patricians then live, the plebeians being at the fame time allowed 
two jugera, or ij acres to a family. While they lived in this ftate 
of induftrious fimplicity, their population increafed fo fad as 
greatly to accumulate in fpite of the continual deftru&ion that was 
produced by the almoft endlefs wars in which they were engaged. 
Livy has obferved, that at the firft cenfus 8o,o©o Roman citizens 
were enrolled : this was about the 175th year of the city. In the 
year 245 the cenfus confifted of 130,000 ; in the year 256, 150,000 
were enrolled ; and between the 40Qth and 500th year, it varied 
between 250,000 and 292,224: thefe were free citizens only ; which 
laft gives a population of 1,169,888, belides flaves, which were 
probably double that number. During the greater part of this 
period the Roman territory was very fmall. At the death of Ca- 
millus, about 388 years after the building of the city, the Roman 
territory did not extend above twenty or twenty-four miles round 
Rome, fo that the population muft have been very great ; yet they 
were all fupported abundantly : nor were the other ftates in Italy 
at that time left populous, fo that they were enabled to make 
a ftrong refiftance to the Roman arms, and greatly check their 
prog refs. Eutropius remarks, that about the 420th year of the 
city, the Romans began to be powerful, for they carried on a war 
With Samnium, almoft thirty miles from Rome : it was only about 
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tJiefe armies were not only eafily recruited among thofe 
populous (fates, but were all abundantly (applied wtth 
provifions from the produce of their own fields ; nor was 
it till toward the end of the republic, when the immenfe 

fums 

its 450th year that they made any confiderable impreffion on Etru- 
ria. The war with the Tarentines began about the year 477 ; fo 
that thefe ftates had been able to oppofe a ftrong barrier againft the 
progrefs of the afpiring Romans. 

The numbers of people that were (lain in thefe continued con- 
tefts cannot be afeertained ; but from the following fa£ts it will 
appear obvious that they muft have been very great. During the 
war with the Samnites, they not only killed very great armies in 
the field, but even put the inhabitants of whole cities to the fword* 
Thus they treated Aufona , Minium# y Vefcia y and Luceria , deftroy^ 
ing, as Livy exprefTes it, the whole nation of the Aufones. They 
almoft: extirpated the nation of the ASqui ; overrun and laid wafie 
their whole country, and took forty-one of their cities, mod of which 
they ravaged and burnt. After this two confular armies ravaged 
and depopulated the entire country of Samnium , wafting it for five 
months: during this time one of the confuls moved his camp 
forty -five, and the other eighty-fix times, leaving every where 
fignal monuments of ruin and deftru&ion ; and continuing their 
devaftations, they at length forced the army of the Samnites to fly 
to Etruria; upon which they immediately attacked their cities, 
and in a few months plundered Murgantia y in which they took 
"i 1 00 Samnites; Romulea , in which they killed 3200, and took 
6000 prifoners ; Ferentinum , in which they killed 3000. And 
during the courfe of this war they made themfelves matters of 
Milionia , killing 3200, and taking 4200 prifoners f Amitcrnum y 
killing almoft 2800, and making 4270 prifoners ; Duronia , much 
of the fame ftrength ; Cominium y where 4380 were killed, and 
15,400 made prifoners : this city and Aquiloma they plundered and 
burnt in one day. They took likevvife Volana y Palumbinum y and 
Herculaneum , in which three cities 10,000 were killed or taken 
prifoners; asalfo Stcpium, where they killed 3400, and took 3000 
prifoners. The recital of thefe tranfattions. makes the mind (hud- 
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fums tltat individuals acquired by the plunder of diftant 
provinces, introduced that amazing difparity of ranks 
which then prevailed ; and when the people were allured 
' from the peaceful labours of the field, to augment the 
number of retainers of thofe afpiring citizens who aimed 
at inordinate power, that they were reduced at length to 
rely on foreign nations for fupport * ; during which 
period it is* painful to detail the diftreffes to which on 
this account they were fubjedfed, though it ought not to 
be uninteiefting at the prefent hour to point out the mul- 
tiplied evils which took their rife from this fource. 

We have hitherto met with no inftance of plenty 
being diminifhed in any nation ih confequence of a 
numerous population, but have in every cafe found it to 
be dire&iy the rcverfe ; nor fhall we find the rule to fail 
on drawing nearer to our own times: a fuperabundance 
of population has always been the refult of a tafte for 

dcr wiih horror; yet it affords the cleared evidence of an immenfe 
population in all thefe dares, which were fupported in abundance 
by the produce of their own fields. 

[I have been chiefly indebted to Mr. Wallace (on the Numbers 
of Mankind) for the fads refpeding the particulars dated in the 
foregoing notes.] 

* In the writings of Cato, Varro, and Columella, innumerable 
paffages occur illudrative of thefe pofitions, all of them deeply 
deploring ‘The miferable changes that had taken place. “ The 
earth, V fays Columella, “ has not become old, but it is ne- 
gle&ed, and from that caufe alone it has become deril.’' In the 
writings 6f Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, frequent allufions to the 
famdfubjed occur, which indicate the change that had taken place 
in this refped towards the end of the republic. “Formerly,” 
faid rTacitns, “ corn u fed to be carried from Italy to fupply the 
didant provinces, nor is it barren at this hour; but we rather 
choofe td cultivate Africa and Egypt, and thus expofe the lives of 
the Roman people to various accidents.” I might fill many pages 
with quotations of a fimilar fort. 
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agriculture, and plenty has invariably been the attendant 
of that augmented population ; nor will Spain afford an 
exception to this rule. Fortunately in fome refpe&s for 
Europe, the Moors, a civilized people, made a con- 
queft of that country, when the natives there, as in all 
other parts of Europe then, were immerfed in ignorance 
and barbarifm : they taught the natives, by their own 
example, to cultivate the foil, and to enjoy the com- 
forts of focial life. A degree of profperity that had till 
that time been unknown in Europe was the confequence ; 
the population of the fouth of Spain augmented to an 
extraordinary degree, and brought with it an abundance 
of every thing that was neceffary for the convenience and 
comfort of life. What was the precife number of Moors 
in Spain at the period of their highefl profperity, cannot 
now be afcertained ; but it is known, that in the time of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, when the kingdom of Grenada 
was fubdued, after a cruel ftruggle of feveral centuries, 
in which many millions of people muft have been exter- 
minate#, the actual population of Spain amounted to 
25 millions, two thirds of whom, at lead, were placed 
in thofe fouthern provinces of the kingdom which had 
•been under the power of the Moors : the population of 
thefe provinces, therefore, muft have been then ex- 
ceedingly great ; yet that part of the country, which for 
two hundred years part has been comparatively a de- 
fert, was not only found to be then fufficient to furnifti 
all the neceflaries of life in abundance to its numerous 
inhabitants, but even luxuries and elegancies alfo to an 
immenfe extent. Even in the days of Philip II. after 
thefe unhappy people had experienced a feverity of 
oppreflion for more than a hundred years, that is, per- 
haps, unequalled ijp the annals of time} and when he 
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was preparing to drive from his dominions an immenfe 
multitude of his beft fubje6ts, reprefentations were given 
in to him, dating the miferable confequences that muft 
refult to the remaining inhabitants if fuch meafure fhould 
be carried into effect, which give the mod unequivocal 
proofs of its high degree of produ&ivenefs at that time*. 

# There is in exigence a hiflory of the expulfion of the Moors 
from Spain, written at the time by a clergyman, whofe name I do 
not recolleCt, which I met with in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland, wherein all the original deliberations, 
edicts, and orders that were ilfued refpeCting that wonderful tranf- 
aCtion ; together with the reprefentations, petitions, and memorials 
again!! it, are preserved, which renders it a work of ineftimable 
Yalue to us, as we there obtain more authentic evidences of the 
actual date of that country at the time than can eafily be found of 
any other. From thefe incontrovertible documents it appears, 
that the fouthern provinces of Spain, even at that time, were both 
populous and productive to an aftonifliing degree; and that, nol- 
withdanding the blindnefs and the bigotry of the court and clergy, 
there were not wanting a numerous body of men who were able 
to appreciate juflly the confequences of that adonifhirig tranfac- 
tion : in thefe reprefentations we find many animated pictures of 
the then prefent date of the l'oiith of Spain, contrafled with what 
it mult be brought to, fhould the propofed meafure be carried 
into effect. Thefe pictures are very drong ; but it is found that 
they till far fhort of what ttfc date of that country at prefent ex- 
hibits. The. imagination of man, even when we may prefume 
there prevailed a defire to represent things in the very word light 
of which they were fufceptible, though it was able to trace the 
train of events, could not conceive the degree of deterioration to 
which they would lead. Among other particulars, thefe memo- 
rialifls reprefent that in the vale of Valencia alone, there were at 
that time no lefs than 119 fugar-mills, all of which they predicted 
mud be inevitably ruined fhould that event take place. The pre- 
diction has been fo exactly fulfilled, that the very tradition of fuch 
fugar-works having ever exided, is loft amongft the prefent in- 
habitants of that country. 
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By a fucceflion of political infancies that can be 
equalled in no other nation, the total population of 
Spain has been gradually diminifhed till it is now 
dwindled to 8 millions, at the moll, which is lefs than 
one third of its former population ; but in the fouthern 
provinces the probability is, that the population does 
not amount to one fifth part of what it was at the mod 
flourishing period of the Moorifh empire. Yet at this 
very hour, inftead of plenty, the people are labour- 
ing under a great want of provifions ; and there is 
every reafon to believe, that on this account its fcanty 
population is in danger of being flill farther diminifhed. 

It is a melancholy confideration, that in this difcuflion 
all my illuftrations have been afforded by inftances of 
deterioration, occafioned by a want of population, with- 
out one example to be found (if our own experience 
during the firft half of the prefent century be not 
admitted as fuch) of abundance increafing in proportion 
to an increafe of population. I have been able to find 
but one other, and that is only an approximation to it 
after all. 

During feveral centuries, the Netherlands, under the 
dukes of Burgundy and fucceeding princes, enjoyed a 
degree of profperity that no other country of Europe 
could boaft : the extent of thefe territories was incon- 
fiderable, but their population was very great. During 
that happy period of time, Antwerp was the centre of 
the commerce of the whole world, and the countries 
around it were the feat of more numerous manufa&ures 
than were to be found any where elfe ; but at the 
ame time that thefe two great departments of bufinefs 
were there carried on with aftivity, agriculture was 
equally cherifhed ; and, being fuffered to advance with a 
K 2 Ready 
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Ready progrcfs without interruption for ages, the prac- 
tice of it was carried to a degree of perfe&ion that it has 
never yet attained in any other kingdom of Europe. 
This Rate had the good fortune not to be feduced by 
the fafcinating allurements of diftant polfellions ; and 
thus, being in a great meafure freed from the tempta- 
tions of war, and the derangements that rieceflfarily refult 
from it, advanced in a peaceful profperity till flie attained 
a moll enviable pre-eminence among the nations. This 
quiet, however, was diRurbed at laR by the injudicious 
bigotry of the Spanifli court ; and after a molt ferious 
and bloody conflift, continued for nearly half a century, 
a part of thefe Rates were compelled to fubmit to the 
law prefcribed by their opponents, and another portion of 
them were declared to be free and independent Rates. 
Antwerp, by thefe regulaiions, was ruined ; and AmRer- 
dam, before that time an inconfiderable place, began to 
rear its head among its marfhes, and foon acquired a 
degree of population and of wealth that could not have 
been expe&ed. The whole province of Holland, though 
it had indeed before that time begun to clear its fields 
from water, had proceeded in thefe operations fo fhort 
a way, that it could be accounted little elfe than a feries 
of marRies: fince then, in confequence of its increafed 
population, the exertions to procure food at home have 
been fuch, as to have brought into a Rate of high pro- 
du£tivenefs many thoufands of acres which were buried 
under the fea, and which are now furnilhing abundant 
crops annually to fupply the people. Under the influence 
of the concentrated population of Holland, the draining 
of the Pontine marlhes near Rome, which were at one 
time the mofl fertile fields of Italy, but are now the moR 
peRiferous lands on the globe, would have been deemed 
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a work of the greatefl: facility, and they would have 
efleemed the gift of fuch a traCl as a boon vvhofe value 
they could fcarcely eftimate. Thus it is in every cafe: 
wherever the arm of induflry is not prevented from 
cultivating the fields, an augmented population has no 
other effeCl than to add to the power of removing 
obftruCtions, and to give energy to enterprifes under 
which a more feeble population mull have entirely fuc- 
cumbed. 

One Angularity, however, is obfervable in regard to 
the Netherlands, which ought not to be overlooked on 
this occafion. Though the commerce of Antwerp was 
ruined by the fhutting up of the Scheld, and though the 
profperity of that city immediately declined ; though its 
wealthy merchants abandoned that abode, and many of 
its manufacturers went elfewhere, the {lability of its 
agriculture {till preferved it from finking — its farmers 
remained : its population was thus prevented from dwin- 
dling to nothing, as muft ever be the cafe where trade 
and manufactures are the chief employments of the 
people ; and at this moment, in fpite of that great 
reverfe of fortune, and in fpite of the numerous wars 
that the extreme produCtivenefs of that country has in 
feme meafure drawn into it, and in which the in- 
habitants themfelves took no part, it is juftly accounted 
among the moft populous diftri&s in Europe. This 
affords a ftriking example of the liability that refults 
from agricultural purfuits, when compared with thofe of 
any other tyrt. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

I have thus endeavoured to fhow, from the evidence 
of fadts that admit of no denial, that for a period 
of more than half a century, during which the popula- 
tion of this country was advancing in as rapid a progref- 
fion as it was ever perhaps known to do ; but during 
which time its agriculture was alfo cherifhed by the pro- 
tection of wife laws, the produdtivenefs of it not only 
kept pace with that progreflion, but fo far outran it as to 
produce a great and continually increafing excefs of grain 
for exportation, with a fleady lownefs of price unex- 
ampled in the hiftory of this nation ; but when thefe laws 
were altered, the deficiency of crops foon became appa- 
rent ; importation of grain became neceflary to fupply 
our wants, which excefs of importation hath advanced 
with a rapid progreflion until the prefent hour, and a 
progreflional rife in the price of corn has been its necef- 
fary and baneful attendant^ it has been alfo proved by the 
experience of France, that exactly fimilar effects refulted 
from fimilar caufes about a century ago in that country. 
I have endeavoured to fhow, by a chain of the clofeft 
reafoning, grounded on the moft indifputable principles 
of agricultural knowledge, that an increafe of popula- 
tion has a conflant, natural, and neceffary tendency, if 
meafures are not adopted to divert the people from agri- 
cultural exertions (not to diminifh the plenty of grain, 
or to enhance its proportional price in any country, but 
on the contrary) to augment the furplus of produce, and 
to diminifh the price of corn ; fe that our own expe- 
rience during the firft half of this century was pre- 
cifely what might have been, and may always be 
Vxpadlqd to take place in every country under fimilar 

circumftances. 



circumftances. I have then had recourfe to the unbiaffed 
evidence of hiftorical records to eftabliih the truth or the 
falfity of this reafoning ; and, by a faithful dedu&ion of 
fads through a feries of ages, we have found innume- 
rable cafes of general notoriety, confirming with unde- 
niable certainty the truth of thefe pofitions, without one 
Angle inftance of even a doubtful nature occurring. We 
have every where found the greateft plenty at that period 
of time precifely when the population of the countries 
that we have examined was at the higheft point, or until 
the exertions of agricultural induftry were deprefled by 
fome predile&ion being entertained for other more often- 
tatious employments ; but from that period of time, the 
fcarcity of corn beginning to be experienced, population 
alfo began todecreafe, till, at length, by a continuance of 
that deteriorating progrefs, thofe countries which were 
once populous and produ&ive to an extraordinary degree, 
have become deferted and fo fteril withal, as fcarcely to 
be able to preferve in exiftence, perhaps, one hundredth 
part of their former inhabitants, who wallowed in wealth 
and abundance. 

So far indeed is an increafed population, to thofe who 
have adverted to fubjects of this fort, likely to occafion a 
diminution of produce, that it appears to them, as it does 
to me, in a very different light. The Abbe Mann, who 
feems to have jufter notions of agriculture than men in 
his ftation in life ufually pofTefs, in his excellent Memoir 
on the Agriculture of the Netherlands, takes notice that 
the land of Waes “ is a perfed flat, and is reckoned the 
richeft part of Flanders: the original foil was pure fand, 
and its prefent fertility is owing to the great number of its 
indujirious Inhabitants And of the diftrid of Bruges, 
he fays, “ although the main conftituent cf it (the foil) 
i be 
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be every where a light fand, in many parts continual 
manuring and cultivation have rendered it extremely 
Tich ; in fome fpots, for want of thefe, it is lefs fo ; but 
a more extenftve populatio?i would foon bring them into the 
fame ft ate as the reft P. 232. 

If thefe fads, when thus conneded, do not ferve to 
remove the fears of thofe who doubt the poffibility of 
this country producing abundance to fuftain its increafing 
population, were it to augment in a ratio greatly more 
progreffive than it has yet done, I fhould doubt whether 
they could be convinced of it, were one even to rife from 
the dead to tell them fo. 

Still, however, it remains to be fhown, that the di- 
minution which has been experienced in the agricultural 
produce of this country, though it was undoubtedly be- 
gun by an injudicious change in the corn-laws, is by no 
means to be wholly attributed to that caufe. Other circum- 
ftances have powerfully co-operated, and have tended 
wonderfully to accelerate thefe effeds. The confider- 
ation of thefe I defer to a f uture occafion ; though, till 
that be done, we (hall not be in a condition to point out 
fuch remedies that may ftill be in our power as are likely 
to check the progrefs at leaft, if not entirely to remove 
thofe evils which are at prefent fo hard to bear, and 
which hold out fo threatening a profped. It ought at 
leaft to afford us fome degree of comfort to have a feel- 
ing couvidion, that no phyfical caufes ftand in the way 
to opporfe our progrefs j and that the difficulties are entirely 
pf a moral nature, which bring them more under the in- 
fluence of human wifdom to overcome than would other- 
wife have been the cafe. Not to leave the mind of the 
reader, however, in a ftate of gloomy defpondency, I 
fliall, before Tconelude, give him one pradical illuft ra- 
tion 
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lion of the means that remain in our power for augment- 
ing the produftivenefs of this country to a great extent ; 
though hundreds of others remain that are equally within 
®ur reach, if ever the time ihall arrive when agriculture 
fliall be confidered as a bufinefs that deferves and requires 
the protecting influence of wifdom in council, and 
fleadinefs in the execution of law and juftice. 

Every perfon who has but heard of agriculture 
knows, that animal manure, when applied to the foil, 
tends to add to its fertility ; of courfe, he mull be fen- 
fible, that every circumftance which tends to deprive 
the foil of that manure ought to be accounted an uneco- 
nomical w r afte highly deferving of blame : but few are 
acquainted with the amazing extent of wade that is 
fuffered univerfally to take place in every part of England, 
or the aftonilhing influence that this muft have in 
diminifhing the amount of our agricultural produce. I 
/hall therefore feleCt one item only of this large account, 
with a view to give fome idea of the confequences that 
would refult from an attention to this particular under a 
judicious management. 

The city of London, and its fuburbs, by the loweft 
eftimate that I have feen, contain at the prefent time 
about feven hundred thoufand fouls (Mr. Colquhoun’s 
eftimaie is double that number). The manure arifing 
direCtly from this immenfe population is entirely loll to 
the purpofes of agriculture. Now I aflume it as an 
agricultural pofition, which I am ready to defend againft 
all gainfayers, that were it carefully preferved, andjudi- 
cioufly applied to the foil, as much would be afforded 
by every one thoufand perfons each day as would be 
fufficient to manure, in a very ample manner, one acre 
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of ground* ; the increafed produce of which, under (kilful 
management, could fcarcely be lefs than two quarters 
of grain.; but for the prefent we fhall only ftate it 
at one: and farther, that it is poflible, under a very 

judicious 

* The data on which I ground this eftimate are as follow : 

Five hundred Wiltftiire ewes and lambs are accounted enough 
to manure an acre in one night when folded upon it. At that 
rate, were none of the manure loft, it ought to be fufficient for 
two acres, for the (beep are not near half their time in the fold. 

I conceive that one human being will be admitted to equal in this 
refpeft at lead two Wiltftiire flieep, which would make the one 
equal at lead four times the other. But to this muft be added the 
blood and offals of 110,000 bullocks, 770,000 (beep, 800,000 lambs, 
Soo,ooo pigs, befides thofe of turkies, ducks, fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits innumerable, and game of many forts ; as well as the 
ferapings of fifli, refufe of vegetables, refufe from waftiings, and 
a variety of other articles ufeful as manures, which are all now 
luffered to run to wade. Taking all together, it will appear the 
eftimate is very moderate, though we take no account of the 
ferapings of the ftreets, now alfo in a great meafure wafted. In 
this eftimate, ftable dung, which is now generally employed as 
manure, is entirely excluded. 

I am aware that a tafte for cleanlinefs will be ( pleaded as a bar to 
this propofal, as I know that pretexts are never wanting againft 
every propofed improvement ; but that this plea originates merely 
in aftatternly flovenlinefs is demonftrated by the practice of the 
Dutch, who are allowed to be the moft fcrupuloufly cleanly people 
in Europe, in as far as concerns their habitations at lead, who 
would believe that they would be fuffocated in filth, were they not 
permitted carefully to remove this caufe ofdifguft at frequent and 
convenient times; and the confequence of that uninterrupted at. 
tention to cleanlinefs in regard to this particular is, that they are 
well paid for their trouble; every particle of this valuable manure 
being fold at a very high price. Of fo much confequence is this 
article there efteemed, that certain public officers are appointed in 
every town to judge of its quality, to guard againft abufes in this 
article, and to regulate the price of it, in cafe of difputes concern- 
ing 
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judicious and fkilful management, to preferve that foil for 
ever after , without the addition of any extraneous ma- 
nures, in the fame ftate of fertility that it has thus been 
made to attain ; and not only fo, but even; to augment 
beyond that. But for our prefent purpofe vve (hall fay 
that its extra produce declines in the fecond year to one 
half that of the former year, being only four bufhels ; and 
that the third year it declines (till one half of the former, 
being only two bufhels of extra produce ; at which 
rate we lhall fay it continues in all future time. Every 
experienced farmer (Scotch at leaftj will fee, that I make 
all thefe flatements greatly below the truth, in order 
that every appearance of exaggeration may be avoided. 
It will as well anfwer the purpofe of illuflration ; 
for, though it will not indicate the precife amount, it 
will convey a fufficient idea of the nature of the improve- 
ment. 

Seven hundred acres a day then is (700x365—) 
255,500 acres per annnm ; the extra produce of which 
the firft year, being by the pafition one quarter, 
amounts to 255,500 quarters. The fecond year that 
field, by the pofition, yields half a quarter of extra 
produce, which is 127,750 quarters ; and there being 

ing it. Whereas in London, this immenfe quantity of filth is daily 
carried to the Thames, in its padage to which it fubje&s the people 
in the lower part of the city to the moft oftenfive etHuvia, which 
would be totally infufferable during rains to every perfon who had 
not been inured to it from his infancy, but even to whom it is 
certainly extremely pernicious. And it no fooner reaches' the 
Thames than it isinftantly pumped up to fill the citterns of nearly 
half the inhabitants of the city, who are from thence fupplied with 
water for culinary purpofes. One would think that the people 
who pride themfelves on this fpecies of cleanlinefs, had been initi- 
ated into the facred myfteries of the delicate Hottentots. 
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this year another field producing a firft crop, thefe two 
added together are (122,750 + 255, 500=1)383, 250 quar- 
ters. The third year the firft field produces only two 
bufhels, or one quarter of the original, or 63,875 
extra produce, and the fecond one half. They will 
then (land thus: 63,8754-127,750 + 245,500=429,725 
quarters. As the produce is now fuppofed to continue 
at the laft-named rate, thefe particulars reduced into a 
tabular form would Hand thus, each line in the table 
reprefenting the extra produce of the year indicated on 
the left hand from the commencement ; 


Fifth Fourth Third Second Firft Total 

Year. Year. Year. Year. Year’s Produce, 

Produce. 


ill year 255,500=255,500 

2d year 127,750 + 255,500=383,250 

3d year 63,875+127,750 + 255,500=447,125 

4th year 63,875 + 63,875+ 127,750 + 255,500=511,00© 
5th 63,875 + 63,875 + 63,875+127,750 + 255,500=574,875 


Thus it appears, that at the end of the 5th year, the 
extra produce arifing from this fource would amount to 
574,875 quarters. It was unneceflary to carry this table 
farther, becaufe it is obvious, from the above, that the 
extra excefs of each year above the former will amount 
to 63,875 quarters ; fo that, to obtain the amount of 
that increafed produce in any fucceeding year, it is only 
neceffary to multiply 63,875 by the number of years 
from the former period, and add that to the total you 
have already obtained. Thus 
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"'ISlT} 6 3.E7SX S = 3-9.37S+ 574,%= 8, 4 .,,a 

On the 20th year 63,875x10=: 638,750+ 894,250=11,533,100 
On the 30th year 63,875X10“ 638,750+1,533,100—2,171,850 
On the 50th year 63,875 X 20m, 277, 500 + 2,171, 850=13, 449, 350 
On the 1 ooth year 63,875 x 50=3, 193, 750 + 3, 449, 3501=6, 643,100 

This example will afford one ftriking inftance of 
the amazing effects that would refult from an attentive 
economy, continued fleadily for a fufficient length of 
time, under a judicious fyftem of rural management, 
were a due attention paid to that bufinefs. When I 
farther ftate the amazing wafte of running water every 
where, that is fuffered to flow on in its courfe to the fea 
without any application of it to the purpofes of agricul- 
ture*; the wgfte of the dung of many millions of 

animals 

* Water has hitherto been little adverted to as a manure for 
corn lands, any where elfe, I believe, but in Aberdeenfhire in 
Scotland. In England its effects on agriculture are fcarcely 
known Unlefs in as far as it has been applied for the purpofe of 
making watered meadows. This is, indeed, a very beneficial 
application of water, but, confidered in regard to population and 
produ&ivenefs, I conceive it to be infinitely (hort of the other. 
Thefe two modes of applying water might be very advantageoufly 
combined. Jn Britain, were the ufes of water as a manure pro- 
perly underftood, and the whole of it applied to that purpofe with 
a rigid economy, I have not a doubt but it might be enabled by 
that means alone tofupport more than four times its prefent popu- 
lation in the courfe of one century. I quote the following paftage 
from Montefquieu, not lefsfor the beautiful leffon it gives in poli- 
tical economy, than as an illuftration of the ufes of water in agri- 
culture : lt Lorfque les Perfes £toient maitres de l'Afie, ils per- 
mettoient a ceu qui ameneroient de l*eau de fontaine, en quelque 
lieu qui n’auroit point encore arrofc, d*en jouir pendant cinq 
generations. Et comme il forte quantite de ruitreaux du mont 
Taurus, ils n’epargnerent, aucune depenfe pour en faire de l’eau. 

Aujour- 
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animals dropped on the pafturcs every where without 
any beneficial effect (fee Eflays on Agriculture, vol. iii. 
eflay 3) : the great negleft of lime and other calcareous 
manures ; and, added to this, the fimilar wafte of animal 
manure in every town in the kingdom, I am fatisfied that 
the fingle inftance of wafte above ftated, and its confe- 
quences, does not amount to one hundredth part of the total 
lofs that is annually incurred in Britain from thefe com- 
bined fources of wafte. With fuch proofs of the power 
placed in our hands of relieving all our wants, how like to 
infanity muft it be confidercd ; what wickednefs ought it 
Xiot to be deemed in any man or body of men, to contrive 
pldns, and adopt meafures that have a direft tendency to 
render us dependant on other nations for our fupport! ! Yet 
it is a melancholy truth, that there is a great and powerful 
body of men continually upon the watch to feize every 
opportunity to grafp at the fmalleft opening, and to 
leave no poftible means uneffayed to blindfold the eyes of 
leading men in the nation by deceptions, though plau- 
fible representations, and to make ufe of every popular 
phrenzy for forwarding their views ! Unhappily for this 
country, their fway of late years has been too fatally pre- 
ponderating in the councils of this nation. T o give fome 
idea of the nature of this malady and its influence, the 
following obfervations are added. 

Aujourd’hui, fans favoir d’ou il peut venir, on la trouve dansSes 
champs, & dans fes jardins/* How beautiful are the effects of 
beneficence when dire&ed by wifdom ! What wonderful effects 
xnay thus be produced without any other effort than that ot 
loofening the chains with which ignorance and folly have bound 
up the hands of more than half the human race 1 
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€>N THE INFLUENCE OF IMPORTERS O F CORN, AND 
MONOPOLIZERS, ON THE PRICE OF GRAIN. 

For very obvious reafonS, it muft be the intereft of 
corn-merchants to reduce this country to a {fate of de- 
pendance on other nations for bread-corn, becaufe no 
other fpecies of trade whatever affords fuch immenfe 
fcope for monopoly and extravagant gain as that of im- 
porting foreign corn ; and, indeed, importers have it fo 
entirely in their power to ruin the agriculture of this 
nation whenever they pleafe, if they be not reftrained by 
falutary laws *, that it is no wonder to fee fuch men 
afliduous beyond all bounds in propagating the opinions 
of fuch a popular writer as Dr. Adam Smith, when they 
find it fo much in favour of their views. When they had 
no fuch powerful coadjutor as this, their efforts were 
uninterrupted, though for a long time the wifdom of par- 
liament kept them in check ; but fince the circulation of 
that popular book, they have gained fuch an afcendancy of 
power, as to make them able to carry every thing before 
them, till they have brought the nation to the brink of 
deftru&ion. It is high time that this baneful influence 
fhould be fubdued : and, though I do not flatter myfelf 
with the hope that my feeble efforts will be fuffleient 
to do that, yet they may do fomething. At any rate, I fhall 
have the fatisfa£lion of knowing that I have done what 
was within my power. 

The judicious Mr. Dirom, fo often quoted in this 
work, after having in his book frequently taken notice 

'* Obferve that I carefully diferiminate between merchant 
Importers 0 f corn and exporters of it ; for their powers are very dif- 
ferent. 


of 
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©f thefe efforts, and the pertinacity with which the^ 
were perfifted in, fays — u There mult be (p. 128) 
fomething very fedudive, or very profitable, in the im- 
portation of foreign grain ; for all the laws that hitherto 
have been made to prevent it, have been evaded ; and yet, 
except the importer, it is clearly againft the intereft of 
every other perfon in the kingdom : for it is deftrudive 
of our own agriculture : and we have feen, from 
certain evidence, that it raifes the price of grain upon 
the confumer. 

li We have alfo learned, from the experience of paft 
times, that no laws, nor any didates of human autho- 
rity, can oblige people to cultivate the lands, to build 
houfes of hulbandry, or to labour in that or any other vo- 
cation by which they cannot earn a reafonable fubfift- 
cnce.” 

The gentlemen to whom I here allude are well aware 
of this laji circumftance; and it is upon their faith in it 
that they ground their too well founded hope of effeding 
their purpofe, if they can only be permitted. On this 
principle their aim is, to exert all their endeavours to 
render the prices of corn fludtiiating and unfteady ; and 
this as little depending on the amount of our own crops 
as poffible, well knowing that this is the fure and infal- 
lible means of difgufting our farmers with the plough; 
and if, by thefe means, they can once get our produce to 
be permanently below our confumption, they have the 
ball at their foot, and all will go on as they could wifh. 
On thefe principles, having obtained a law to permit im- 
portations at low prices on low duties, and alfo perinifiion 
to warehoufe corn as much as they choofe, a few monied 
men have it in their power to bring forward any quan- 
tity of corn they pleafe at a particular time, fo as to 
4 check 
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check ‘the farmer^’ Tales, and make the prices fall below 
‘ prime coft ; and this ^without any lofs tb themfelves, for 
they can fometrmes buy corn of an inferior quality 
abroad at very low prices ; and, being able fometimes 
alia to fell it at very large profit, they can difpofe 
of a little, to ferve a particular* purpofe, even below 
prime coft, without fuftalning at thfe time any real lofs, 
and with a view to future profit. By manoeuvres of this 
fort the Britifh farmers have been difgufted with the 
railing of corn, and many of them haVe been induced to 
abandon the plough and lay their land ^ntografs. Thus 
Ithe quantity of corn reared has gradually diminifhed ; our 
importations have neceffarily increafed ; we are reduced 
to want ; the prices rife; and here we dre at the mercy 
of the foreign corn-dealers, and foreign nations. Under 
thefecircumftances let any man but ferioufly refleft on 
what a tempting bait it offers to a few men of command- 
ing capitals to make almoft what profits they pleafe. 
Were the trade regularly eftablifhed in that train, fuch a 
fet of men may, more eafily than any others, engage foreign 
individual corn-dealers to deal with nobody but them- 
felves ; forefeeing a deficient crop here, they may alfo 
monopolize the whole corn at the time in foreign mar- 
kets, and keep it there till fuch a fcarcity is here appre- 
hended, that parliament fhall be induced to enfure them a 
certain price (as is done at this moment). They may 
then bring it in, fell it haftily at a low price, to reduce 
the market while they are enfured ; buy it in again at 
that time by their inferior agents, and then, by with- 
holding corn for a time, raife the price qnce mor^. In 
fhort, it would be no difficult matter for five or fix 
individuals, with the command of a million or two of 
capital (and fuch a capital, including credit, would 
be nothing extraordinary), to regulate the prices 
M in 
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in the London market fo as to fait their wifhes. Such 
a powerful body of men might even monopolize the flip- 
ping at a particular time ; and as to little dealers who 
fhould interfere in their trade, thefe they could crufh in a 
moment by a thoufand oppreffions ; but, above all, by 
linking the markets for that purpofe below prime coft 
when they knew that thefe little men were obliged to 
fell *. Thefe are obvious procedures ; but the ingenuity 
of fuch men, when fteadily direded to one objed, 
would foon enable them to contrive many devices that 
others have never thought of ; and which their power 
7 would enable them to carry into effed with a command- 
ing facility. Of all the evils that can befall a nation, 
that of being under the overpowering influence of large 
importers, but efpecially thofe of the neceffaries of life, is 

3 ‘ * Some years ago a fet of monied men, I am told, ente red into 
a combination to monopolize all old (hips and (tores that were dif- 
pofed of by the lords of the admiralty ; for this purpofe, whenever 
any perfon not of their own gang made his appearance at a fale, he 
was fure to be outbid by fomeof them until the thing was raifed, if 
pofiible, above its intrinfic value ; and then, if they could, it was 
let fall to his hand. In this way, unconneded perfons finding in 
a (hort time that no reaionable bargains could be obtained at thefe 
Tales, thought it no longer neceflary to go thither. The frater- 
nity. of jobbers, being numerous, always attended thefe fales, and 
bid againlt each other to keep up the appearance of competition; 
but it may be eafily gueired how far that competition went. — 
Things, thus conduded, were ufually bought at one fourth part of 
their value, or lefs ; and the concern went on in this thriving ftat« 
for many years, till at la ft it was difeovered, and a device adopted 
to prevent fuch nefarious proceedings in this infiance. The example 
of Mr. Waddington (hows how far fome men will go, whin 
they think the law may be evaded with impunity — and the 
well-underfiood management of the fifhmongers in the fupply of 
the London market, is another infiance of the vigilance with 
which the intereft of dealers is attended to in matters of this 
fort. 
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the grenteft. There is, therefore, no one evil againft 
which the legiflature fhould be fo much upon its guard 
as this. It was precifely by circumftances of this fort, 
that the Roman commonwealth was overthrown. Ama- 
zing capitals, being once obtained by the mod nefarious 
means, were applied to the mod dedrudtive purpofes. 
The morals of the common people were corrupted, 
indudry dedroyed, and a fervile dependance on the rich 
was fubdituted in place of that freedom of mind which 
once animated all ranks of that people. They came then 
to depend for their fubfidence upon largejjes given by 
the mod unprincipled clades of men ; and of all the 
flaves that ever exifted, none were ever known who 
adted as fuch willing tools of the mod profligate wretches 
as thefe degenerated remains of the once refpedted clafs of 
Roman citizens. Whenever a nation comes to feparate 
itfelf into the two clafles only of rich and poor , fuch are 
the necelfary and unavoidable confequences of it : — and 
can any thing tend more dire&ly to efFedl this, than fuch 
meafures as thofe which my feeble arm is now employed 
(in great probability) unavailingly to reprefs ? 

But when, fuperadded to this, we are obliged to be 
fubjeded to the caprice of foreign powers, by fhut- 
ting their ports, or detaining our veflels, as the whim 
of the moment fhall drike them, fhall we not be re- 
duced to the mod miferable didrefs ? Fortunate will 
it be, if the infane condudt of the Emperor Paul, at the 
prefent moment, (hall have the efFedl to open our eyes, 
fo as to make us perceive the perilous fituation in which 
we mud inevitably place ourfelves, fhould we proceed 
farther in that train which hath brought us already to the 
very verge of dedru&ion. If we proceed a little farther 
in the fame train, we mud be inevitably undone. It is 
not, perhaps, too late for us yet to recover ourfelves ; 

M2 ; but 
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but ftrong, and fpeedy, and fleady, muft the exertions 
be, that (hall effedt this. In vain (hould we look up to 
the fuperiority of our naval power to enfure us againft 
occafional want* if we fuffer our own fields to become 
deficient: our fhips of war cannot enter into the domi- 
nions of foreign powers, to force the corn from their gra- 
naries ; our navy cannot enfure us againft the inclemency * 
of feafons, or the deftrudlive ravages of ftorms that may 
deftroy, or retard the arrival of fleets from abroad. 
Could our naval fuperiority (were it even capable of 
doing all this) enfure our fafety ? No, No fuperiority, 
however great it may be at this moment, can be relied 
upon as permanent. A thoufand circumftances, that 
we can neither forefee nor prevent, may occafion the 
moft fatal reverfes. At one time the naval fuperiority of 
Carthage was morp decifively eftablithed than that which 
we can yet lay claim to j but a power arofe, which, from 
not being poire fled of a Angle (hip of war, became in a 
few years her rival, her conqueror, her deftroyer. Is it 
poflible, that men who know what independence is, (hould 
look on with apathy while they fee meafures adopted that 
■ f evidently lead to dependancc, to mifery, and ruin, and 
thefe perceptibly approaching with hafty ftrides ? I am no 
alarmift. No man can face danger more fteadily than 
myfelf ; but to run into open danger when it might be 
avoided, is perfeft infanity. It is tjme, therefore, that 
ferious meafures (hould be adopted, to ward offthofe evils 
which too furely threaten us. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CORN LAW OF 
l688 AND I773* 

The ftate of the corn laws ought to be the firft 
objeft of legiflative deliberation; and though I do not 
mean to enter into. a minute examination of this queftion 
till a future occafion, I (hall in this. place, merely with 
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a view to give fome notion of the principle and opera- 
tion of thefe laws* for the fatisfadion of fuch of my 
readers as know nothing of them, ftate, by way of 
contraft, as briefly as I can, a few fads illuftrative of the 
principles of the corn ads 1688 and 1 7 73> °ftert 
mentioned in this eflay. u 

The principle of the ad of 1688 wad, on the one 
hand, to prevent the introdudiOn of foreign corn into 
this country when the price was at or below the rate at 
which it was fuppofed the Britifh farmer could afford to 
bring it to market in an ordinary year ; thus to prevent 
a ftagnation of market, and an inadequate price that 
might difcourage the farmer from applying himfelf 
fteadily to the produdion of corn : and, on the other 
hand, to afford fuch a bounty on the exportation of corn 
in years of plenty, as fhould enable our merchants to find 
a market in foreign countries for the furplus produce 
that muft then be to fpare, without deprefling the prices 
to a pernicious degree. It was expeded from thefe two 
precautions, that the Britifh farmer would be induced to 
pufh with fpirit his exertions in rearing corn, fo as to 
produce in an ordinary year, more corn than would be 
fufficient for our own confumption ; in confequence of 
which, the deficiency that muft ever be experienced in bad 
feafons might be made up, not fo much by ftinting our- 
felves of neceffary food, as by diminifhing the exportation 
of the portion of grain that had been raifed for that 
purpofe. In this way it was concluded, that by faving 
freight, and rifk, and merchants profit, we fhould be 
able, not only to be better fupplied with corn in bad 
feafons, but at a cheaper rate alfo, on an average of 
years, than if we had been obliged to refort for a fupply 
at thefe times to foreign nations, which might, perhaps, 
be then in want of corn as well as ourfelves. Never, I 
think, was there a profpedive idea entertained by men, 
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mare enlightened, more judicious, or more humane, than 
this was. The effefl: of this law, as long as it was fuf- 
fered to operate, it has been already fhown by undeniable 
fafts, perfeftly proved the wifdom of the meafure ; and 
the fafts dated in the Table pronounce an eulogium upon 
the contrivers of it much higher than any human elo- 
quence could do. 

This law was differed to operate, with fome partial 
evafions, which checked, but did not deftroy its general 
influence, until the year 1754, when it was fufpended m T 
and was finally altered anno 1773, as has already been 
noticed. The tendency of thefe alterations will be bed 
exhibited in the following remarks. 

In dating fails, where the price of any commodity 
comes to be of confequence, it is neceflary to obferve, 
that a confiderable fallacy is apt to arife from the different 
value that the fame nominal fum bore at different periods. 
This occurs in the prefent cafe : The parliament in 1688 
fixed on certain prices at which corn was to be permitted to 
be exported or imported, and certain fums to be paid in 
bounties, or duties, under different circumdances : the fame 
things were done in 1773, but the rates were varied.. 
Now, before we can form a jud e dimate of thefe cir- 
cumdances, as operating either upon the farmer, the 
corn-merchant, or the public, we mud bring thefe prices 
as nearly as we can to the intrinfic value that they bore 
to other commodities at the time ; otherwife we do 
nothing. But it happened, that about the very time that 
this law was fird enafted, the pradlice of borrowing 
money, for public fervices (in other words, funding) was 
introduced, which has been continued ever fince. One 
of the mod neceflary and unavoidable confequences of 
the funding fyflem is, a depreciation in the value of 
moneys and that we all know has taken place in this 

country 
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country to a very great degree. . It would require a much 
more minute mveftigation than befits the prefent occa- 
fion, to enter into an exa& valuation of the depreflion iri 
price of money that has taken place between thefe two 
periods ; but for our prefent purpofe I conceive it will be 
deemed near enough the truth, to ftate it at one third of 
the latter price, or as two to three of the former ; that is 
to fay, that two nominal pounds at the Revolution would 

: ' ./ jv 

be nearly of equal value with three anno 1773 ; for I 
prefume, that few people who have turned their atten- 
tion to thefe fubjecSls will be difpofed to deny, that a 
perfon having at that time an income of two bundled 
pounds a year, could not have lived equally well, and 
enjoyed as many of the necefiaries and conveniences of 
life, that a family requires, as one who enjoyed three 
hundred pounds a year at the latter period \ aqi would 
have held rank in fociety equally refpc&able. From this 
confideration, and the facility of converting fums at that 
ratio, I fhall proceed as if that fa& were admitted. — 
Thofe who think it too high, or too low, may make 
fuch allowance on that account as they think neceflary. 

As the fingle articl zwheat will ferveasa fufficient.illuf- 
tration, I (hall folely confine myfelf to it for the prefent. 
By the law of 1688, a bounty of 5^ was granted for 
every quarter of wheat exported, when the price was at 
or under 48*. per quarter ; that is to fay, if it were to be 
rated at the fame price in 1773, the fame fums would 
have been 7 s. 6 d. of bounty and 72 s. the rate at or below 
which the bounty could be demanded ; which is admit- 
ting a depreflion in the value of thefe fums, refpedlively, 
in the ratio of two to three : all the other fums ftated 
in the table below are converted after the fame manner. 

Com - 
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Comparative View of the Duties payable per Quarter on Importation , Bounties granted on Exportation of 

Wheat by the Laws 1700 and 1773, when the felling Price of PVheat was as under.-. 


Average 
Pi ice of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 

By the Aft of *700. 

r r* 

By the Aft of 1773. 

L 0 :T ~ ^ ~ * -L 


s . 

120 O 

Above this price, importation permitted 

s • • d. 

1 *4 

Importation permitted at this price on 

s P d. 

. 

on paying duty, per quarter of - 

8 0 

paying - - - ' - - - duty 

0 6 

O 

O 

00 

Ditto ditto above this price, and not 
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72 0 

exceeding i£oj. - - - - duty 

Ditto ditto when under this price, and 

12 0 

Importation ftill permitted - ditto . 

» : 0 r * 

V J 

0 -6 

72 0 

noi exceeding 80 s. - - - - duty 

When ‘under this price, exportation 
permitted, and an allowance granted 

24 0 

Importation ftill permitted - ditto 

• y*'’ . 3 

0 6 

0 ~ 1 


per quarter ----- bounty 

7 6 

Importation ftill permitted - ditto* 

0 6 

48 0 

Ditto ditto ------ ditto ' 

7 6 

Exportation permitted when above this i 
price. No bounty. ' 

A bounty on exportation when under 
this price of per quarter - - - - 

i: • , 

44 0 

Ditto ditto - - - - - ditto 

Ail under this price 

7 i 
7 6 

-U5. 


00 

00 
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From this fhort ftatement, the difference will be very 
apparent, and the confequent effeft upon the farmer 
inftantly recognifed. By the firft law, corn was allowed 
te> be exported, and a bounty of ys. 6 d. paid upon every 
quarter of wheat whenever the price fell fo low as 3/. 12 s. 
per quarter. By the laft, no bounty was granted till the 
price fell to 2/. 4 r. which is a difference of il. 8j. in the 
price ; and even then the bounty w'as only 5 s. That 
makes a difference on the whole upon each quarter of 
wheat of no lefs than 1 /. 10s. 6 d. 

Again: By the law of 1688, there was payable on im- 
portation a duty of 1 /. 4 s. upon every quarter when the 
price did not exceed 3/. 19*. 3^. (fay 4 l.J ; when the price 
was above that, and not exceeding 61 . the duty payable 
was 12 s. for each quarter. When the price was above 61 . 
the duty was only 8 s. 

By the law of 1773, importation was allowed when- 
ever the price of wheat exceeded 2/. 4 s. upon paying a 
duty of 6 d. only per quarter. 

By the old law, flour could not be imported at any 
price ; by the new, it may always be imported on 
paying 2 d. per cwt. 

Thus it appears, that the fpirit of the old law was to 
prevent importation as much as poffible, and to pro- 
mote exportation ; and it effe&edthe defired purpofe. 

The fpirit of the new law is calculated to promote im- 
portation as much as poffible, and annihilate exporta- 
tion ; and it alfo has efre&ed the purpofe intended 

What 

* Mr. Dirom obferves, in fpeaking of this law, that it was 
entitled, ** An aft for regulating the importation and exportation 
of corn but to carry the fpirit of this law into its title^Jit fhould 
have been called, t( An aft to facilitate the importation of foreign 

N corn 
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What eonfequences have refulted from efFe£ling thcfe 
two purpofes ? 

By the operation of the old law, the prices in the 
home market were reduced in the courfe of fifty years, 
to the confirmers in the home market, from 3/. to 
1/. 12 s. 6 d. per quarter : 

By the operations of the new law, the prices have rifen 
from 2/. 2 s. id . to 5/. 10 s. per quarter : 

By the operation of the old law we were enabled to 
export corn till our excefs of exports rofe by degrees to 
the amount of more than 1 million and a half quarters in 
one year, which brought into the country a fum not much 
under 3 millions fterling ; being all for the price of our 
own belt manufacture, and for encouraging the moft ufeful 
induftry that can ever be promoted in any nation : 

By the operation of the new law our imports have 
arifen to 3 millions of quarters nearly, value more 
than 6 millions fterling. This makes a total balance 
of trade againft us, in this fingle article, of no* 1 
lefs than nine millions fterling per annum; and 
thus much we pay towards encouraging the induftry 
and agriculture of other countries, and the difcourage- 
ment of our own. 

Now, for what good purpofe do we facrifice all thefe 
great interefts ? To enrich a few (too opulent) corn- 
dealers ; to indulge the caprice of a few idle fpcculators ; 
and to comply with popular clamours, which, if yielded to 
after the fame manner in time to come, muft end, if not 
in a public revolution, in an inevitable depopulation of the 
country. — Then ftiall we afford a Icfton to future legis- 
lators, who may, perhaps, have the wifdom to avail 
themfelves of it. 

<*orn into Great Britain, and to reftrain the exportation of corn the 
growth of that kingdom 5” for fiich it certainly is, and its opera- 
tions have j unified the title which it ought to have affumed. 

CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Here, for the prefent, I clofe this difquifition.— - 
Much yet remains, and very important matter of difcuf- 
fion, before this fubje£l can be fully and properly eluci- 
dated. — Whether I {hall continue it or not, will depend 
upon the public. If I find that thefe remarks attract 
that general notice which alone can render them of any 

avail, I fhall go on : if not, I (hall neither trouble my- 
felf nor others about what, in that cafe, could be of no 

life. I am defirous, as every good fubje£l ought to be, 

to contribute my mite towards the information of the 
public ; but I have no with to force it upon thofe who are 
not willing to receive it. — At any rate, I fhall have the 
comfort of refle&ing, that when I law the country in 
danger, I was found at mv poft ; not prepared to encou- 
rage the abettors of revolutionary principles, but ready to 
co-operate with all thofe who fliould be equally difpofed 
with myfelf to promote the public peace and tranquillity. 

Before I clofe this difcuflion, however, it may not be 
improper, with a view to obviate a prejudice that might 
arife in the minds of fome readers, from an idea that fQ 
much earneftnefs as is exprefled in the preceding pages, 
could fcarcely have been expe&ed, unlefs it proceeded 
from fome perfonal intereft of mine in the queftion : 
— Seeing it is but too common a cafe for men to 
write on queftions of this nature with a view to difguife 
the truth under the pretext of elucidating it, from inte- 
refted motives, it becomes a duty alike to myfelf and 
the public, who can know very little of ihe pri- 
vate fituation of any man, thus unequivocally to declare* 
as I now do, — in the firft place, that I do not know a 
Tingle perfon who is engaged in bufinefs as a corn im- 
porter , fothat nothing I have faid upon that head ought 
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to be confidered as having an allufion to anyone pcrfon 
whatever, but only to apply to the general nature of the 
bufinefs, which is fully confirmed by experience in times 
part, and may, from the nature of things, be expc&ed to 
continue the fame in all future times ; nor can any of the 
arguments refpe£ling that order of men be fuppofed to 
affeft in the fmalleft degree fuch perfons as may have been 
induced, in the prefent Hate of this country, to lend their 
temporary aid in that line, with a view to alleviate the 
prefent did refs — for fuch exertions I conceive to be more 
fairly entitled to praife than to blame. In the fecond 
place, although I have been fo long in the line of agri- 
cultural concerns, as to be well able to judge of the manner 
in which the circumftances elucidated above, and feveral 
others that dill remain to be {fated, affe& that body of 
men — yet I am now*, and have been for a confiderable 
number of years part, fo entirely difengaged from any 
concerns of that nature, that no regulation or circum- 
ftance affe&ing that body of men can have any farther 
influence on me than on every other member of the com- 
munity, each individual of whom mud: be deeply affe&ed 
by all thofe circumftances that tend to prove ‘many wayob- 
ftru&ive to the progrefsof agriculture ; and under the influ- 
ence of which we are all feverely fuffering at this moment. 
Indeed, it is fo long fince 1 faw the approach of this evil, 
arid fo long fince I perceived that it was in vain to attempt 
to ftem the torrent of public prejudice that fet fo ftronglv 
againft the progrefs of that moft ufeful and moft neceflary 
of all arts, that I had long relinquifhed every idea of 
attempting it ; and though I could not help lamenting in 
fecret the blindnefs of thofe mifguided perfons who enter- 
tain notions fo deftru&ive to themfelves as that of looking 
with an evil eye on any degree of fuccefs that they can 
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obferve in that line of bufinefs, I have not attempted to 
trouble others with my ideas until the prefent time. 
Indead of “ kicking againft the pricks,” I refolved to do, 
as many others who have equal knowledge of things of 
this nature with myfelf have done, that is, quietly to with- 
draw my family from a profeflion, which though in my eyes 
it be the mod engaging of any, does not meet with the 
fame degree of protedion and favour in this country as 
mod others — I mean agriculture properly Jo called ; that 
is to fay, that employment which is concerned in rearing 
corn and cultivating the foil : for as to the other depart- 
ments of it, I confider them as only befitting jockiesj, 
jobbers, quacks, and monopolizers. On this account, 
though I have brought up eight fons till they were in a 
condition to enter upon bufinefs, I had endeavoured to 
infpire them with too drong ideas of independence ever 
to think of inducing one of them to enter upon that erxv- 
ployment ; and I have the fatisfadion to know that they 
are even now, at their early period of life, in a more in- 
dependent fituation than they probably ever could have 
been placed, had they lived to the age of fourfeore as 
farmers, efpecially in England, unlefs they had had 
overpowering capitals, and the fpirit of monopolizers. I 
date thefe things on the pr,efent occafion, not with a view 
to private confiderations, but as fads of the mod ferious 
national concern, that ought by no means to be treated 
lightly. What / have felt, thoufands of others have 
felt; and what has taken place with regard to my family* 
has taken place with millions of others who will never 
fpend a thought upon the fubjed. Legiflators and 
public men have great difficulty in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of important fads, in confequence of which 
their judgments are often mifled. I now date one, 
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about which I myfelf cannot be miftaken, and in ,refpe£l 
to which in regard to others, no one who ferioufly wifhes 
to obtain information can have any difficulty. Now, I 
beg fimply to put this queftion to any ingenuous mind — 
If fuch be the faft, how can it fail that the progrefs of 
agriculture muft decline ? In vain is it, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, that premiums and bounties, fugge/ted too 
often by ignorance, and rendered alluring from caprice, are 
held out with a view to divert men of fenfe from their 
ordinary bufinefs in purfuit of a chimera, under the pre- 
text of encouraging agriculture — fuch childifh efforts 
only excite contempt. Agriculture can never be made to 
flourifh in any nation but by fecuring the cultivator in the 
certainty of being able to draw the full benefit of his own 
exertions, without having the fruits of his labour torn 
from him by the power or the caprice of any one. Till 
this be done, were premiums given, to the amount of 
half the revenues of the kingdom, it never could be 
effe&ed ; for this would only tend to encourage knavery 
and charlatanerie (a word which I muft borrow from the 
french, as the idea it conveys was only of late familia- 
rized in England) inftead of fober induftry and accurate 
inveftigation. But in no country on the globe was ever 
that fecurity given, in which agriculture did not continue 
to advance, without any other premium, with a fteady 
pace that never flackened until that fecurity was with- 
drawn, when it unavoidably declined, and with it every 
enjoyment that could render life defirable. 
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THE END. 
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